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How IH engineers developed today’s 


most useful implement control system 


Some stiff requirements faced IH engineers assigned 
the project of developing hydraulic Farmall Touch- 
Control. They were asked to perfect a system that 
would: 

@ Operate continuously with engine clutch in or out. 
@ Control either or both mounted or trailing implements. 


@ Control combinations of front and rear-mounted im- 
plements individually or simultaneously. 


@ Control lowering as well as lifting action, exerting 
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Precise depth control results from Farmall Touch-Control 
design. Control lever (A) actuates rear rockshaft (B) to 
raise and lower plow. Control lever (C) raises or lowers 
drawbar (D) to change depth. 


down pressure if desired. 


@ Maintain precise depth control regardless of varying 
soil conditions. 


@ Control cultivator gangs in unison or individually, or 
provide delayed lift for front and rear sections. 


How well they succeeded is attested to by thousands 
of Farmall Cub, Super A and Super C owners who 
universally agree: “Farmall Touch-Control is the most 
useful implement control system yet designed!” 


Two double-acting hy- 
draulic cylinders actuate 
two rockshafts, regularly 
equipped with three power 
arms, on Farmalls Super 
C and Super A. The Super 
C may be equipped with 
four power arms. Farmall 
Cub has one double-act- 
ing cylinder and two 
power arms, 
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Farmall Touch-Control is equally adaptable to front of 


rear-mounted implements. Above: lifting two-furrow, rear- 
mounted plow to cross a grassed waterway. Fast lifting 
action provides for uniform furrow ends. 


IH Engineering teamwork produced Farmall Touch-Control. On hundreds of 
such problems, IH research, engineering and manufacturing men spend their 
time and talent to achieve a common goal—that of providing farmers every- 





where with equipment that maintains the century-old IH tradition of making 
farm work easier and the farmer’s time more productive. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... 
Motor Trucks... Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers— General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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OR A NUMBER of years, various vocational leaders 
have, from time to time, pointed out the great need 
or providing special training for school administrators 
in the administration of vocational education. 


John A. McCarthy of New Jersey and others have 
discussed this matter on a numter of occasions. Some 
states have taken steps to meet this need. One such 
state is Mississippi. 


We are presenting here a brief report that has come 
tous from E. F. Mitchell, Head of Industrial Education 
at Mississippi State College, telling briefly of the pro- 
gram being carried on in Mississippi to help acquaint 
school administrators with sound practices of adminis- 
tration of vocational education. 


“Over a period of years local school administrators 
in the state of Mississippi have expressed their desire 
for the provision of some medium through which they 
might become better acquainted with and acquire more 
knowledge about vocational education. They want to 
know more about vocational education and the part 
it should play in a well rounded educational program. 


“The administrator often finds himself handicapped 
as he assumes the task of administering and supervising 
vocational programs which he chooses to establish. He 
frequently is without criteria by which he might judge 
the value of vocational education. Under such circum- 
stances he is prone to apply the same standards of judg- 


ment to vocational classes as he is accustomed to- 


applying to conventional classroom activity. Failure to 
apply proper criteria therefore may lead administrative 
and supervisory personnel to the conclusion that voca- 
tional education does not meet accepted educational 
standards. 


“Mississippi has made an effort to meet this stated 
and implied need on the part of public school adminis- 
trators through the establishment of a 6-weeks course 
in Administration and Philosophy of Vocational Edu- 
cation at Mississippi State College. The course is 
required for all majors in school administration. 


“During the past summer term there was an enroll- 
ment of 29; fifteen were either school superintendents 
or principals. The rest of the class was composed of 
vocational people from various services. 


“The first half of the course was taught by Superin- 
tendent Tom Wells, Pascagoula, Mississippi, and the 
second half by Dr. L. S$. Hawkins, Director of Educa- 
tional Research, American Technical Society. Mr. 
Wells has successfully administered a well rounded 
Vocational program and has been responsible for the 
creation of an atmosphere in his school system that was 
conducive to the growth and development of vocational 
education in proper perspective. Dr. Hawkins is well 
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known in both state and national vocational circles. 
He is recognized as one of the outstanding persons in 
the field of vocational education today. 


“Mississippi State College has inaugurated a program 
which, we believe, will provide the medium through 
which present and potential school administrators can 
acquire the knowledge and appreciation needed to 
administer vocational education programs as an effec- 
tive phase of well rounded educational programs. 


“Much of the credit for the establishment of the 
course at State College goes to H. E. Mauldin, Jr., 
State Director of Vocational Education. He has been 
aware of the need and eager to provide a suitable way 
to meet it.” 


The Need for a Nationwide 
Study of Vocational Education 


In 1914, there was established a Commission on 
Vocational Education, charged with the responsibility 
of studying the need for developing a nationwide 
program of vocational education. ‘ 


The report of this Commission was made during the 
same year. Out of it came the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917. 


Since that time, there has been no extensive, nation- 
wide study of vocational education. There are many 
who believe that there is presently a great need for a 
study to determine—among other things—the status 
of the present program and the need for the further 
development of vocational and practical arts education 
in this country. 


It is generally known that there are—as of this date— 
thousands of schools in the United States with little 
or no vocational training offerings. Isn’t it time to 
determine the extent to which we have met needs? 


A special AVA committee, headed by Past President 
Frank C. Moore of Cleveland, Ohio, is giving this 
matter due consideration. 


We must keep our program and our needs before the 
people of the nation if we are to make satisfactory 
progress. This can not be done unless we have the 
facts regarding the extent of the program, its needs, 
its effectiveness, and its accomplishments. 


rato 


Washington, D. C. Executive Secretary 
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Montana, famous for its scenic beauty 
as displayed on this month's cover, is 
now taking its place as a state where 
vocational education is an important 
part of the economic structure. 
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GUEST EDITOR’S PAGE 


KENNETH A. RAWSON, Principal of the 
Flathead County High School in Kallis. 
pell, Montana, pays tribute to his state’; 


strong program of ‘vocational education 


Ms IT is the fine type or high class of youth found in the State of Montano 
that makes our vocational training program stand out as it does, or maybe 
our practical, varied, widely diversified, vocational training program helps produce 
a higher youth-type. Regardless, vocational training in Montana high schools 
is now—along with the traditional “3 R’s’—considered an integral part of a well 
balanced system of public education. 


It was in 1917 that Montana became an active participant in the co-operative 
plan of vocational education for youth. Since that time the several services of 
vocational education have steadily grown and contributed much to the present 
efficiency and happiness of Montana people. Montana vocational education, 
especially vocational agriculture education, has grown to where it is recognized 
nationally for its accomplishments. Last year two Montana F. F. A. Chapters 
received the coveted Gold Emblem Award at Kansas City for chapter accomplish- 
ment, and out of over 8,500 chapters in the United States and possessions only 39 
Gold Emblem Awards were made. In passing it is to be noted that Montana hos 
one FFA Chapter (namely Flathead County High School, in Kalispell) that now 
has received ten consecutive Gold Emblem Awards—a record that no other chap- 
ters in the United States can even approach. 


Half of all Montana high schools now offer one or more of the vocational 
education courses. The vocational education services in Montana now functioning 
under competent state and local leadership are: vocational agriculture, vocational 
home economics, distributive and business education, trade and industrial educa- 
tion, vocational guidance, and industrial arts. 


Montana is a large state. A large percentage of Montana youth live in remote 
areas and do not attend college or further their education beyond high school, 
Educators and taxpayers of Montana have felt that this situation should be met 
through a well-balanced secondary educational program. In this balanced pro: 
gram vocational education has played its rightful role. It has served the youth 
of Montana well. Vocational education has won its honored place by being adapt- 
ed and geared to local needs. Many Montana youth who would have reached 
the end of the road in achieving a formal education long before high school 
graduation have found that vocational education opened a new door for them. 
Therefore they have stayed with their schooling, received a high school diploma, 
and followed a trade or profession with success. 


Many of Montana’s present generation of fathers and mothers were trained 
in some phase of vocational education and as a result are now considered as be: 
ing among the more substantial, respected citizenry. They in turn are sympathetic 
taxpayers for an ever better and improved vocational education program for 
their children and all youth in Montana. 


Montana can easily prove the statement appearing in the August 15, 1952 
issue of the Montana Farmer-Stockman: 


“Lack of a balanced training program in the schools is costly not only to your 
youngsters but to your community, and to the citizens as a whole.” Communities 
not furnishing their youth a vocational training program have a far greater 
“drop out” rate in their high schools and a large percentage of these people leave 
the state—becoming an economic loss to the community that furnished their early 
education. This segment of our youth, more than others, needs occupational train- 
ing in order to become productive citizens. In Montana we try to meet this need 
through a systematic program of vocational education. 
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Treasure State and Land of the Shining Mountains 
where vocational educators train their 


ILLIONS of acres of land and a great supply of 
M natural resources make the State of Montana a 
land of opportunity for those who are trained in agri- 
culture, industry, business, homemaking or distribution. 

To fit their people for such useful employment, voca- 
tional educators in the “land of the shining mountains” 
are constantly working together to provide programs 
of instruction that are molded to the specific contour 
of their needs. 

Since its inception in 1917, vocational education in 
Montana has steadily expanded and improved. Today, 
its high national rating is a matter of great state pride. 

Unique as a divisional activity is Montana’s joint 
conference of all vocational education services, launched 
in 1950 as an annual feature. For several days, voca- 
tional educators meet to report, review and plan to- 
gether. Out-of-state authorities are usually invited to 
speak and printed proceedings are distributed to school 
administrators throughout the state. In addition to a 
working session, the conference is thus incorporated as 
a public relations tool. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


In 60 of Montana’s 176 high schools farm youth can 
prepare themselves for a better, enriched life by enroll- 
ing in vocational agriculture courses. 

Currently, over 2,400 Montana boys are preparing 
for tomorrow’s efforts to increase farm production and 
meet the challenge of competition offered by those long 
established in farming and ranching. 

Two goals have always been foremost in the minds 
of the supervisors, teacher-trainers, and local instructors 
of vocational agriculture in Montana. 

_ First is the actual establishment of vo-ag graduates 
in the business of farming. Departmental statistics 
show that over 50 per cent of all graduates are farming. 
Many others are in fields directly related to agriculture. 

Second is the development of rural leadership. The 
tool used to strive for this goal is a vital, active FFA 
Chapter in all vocational agriculture departments. 
Success here is evidenced by the increasing number of 
young representatives and senators elected from rural 
areas every 2 years for the state legislature who are 
graduates of vocational agriculture. It is further shown 
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greatest treasure — youth — 
for useful, satisfactory lives 


by activities of members at the National FFA Conven- 
tion. Montana has had one national public speaking 
winner and this year’s speaker placed third. Over the 
years boys have held national offices. In only one year 
since the start of the National Foundation events has 
Montana failed to have a winner. 

The Kalispell FFA has been in the gold division in 
the National Chapter contest for 10 consecutive years. 
No other chapter in the country can approach this 
record of accomplishment. The Huntley Project Chap- 
ter at Worden has placed in the gold division for 5 
consecutive years. 

With increasing enrollments in the public schools 
during the post war years, a program pushing better 
buildings for vocational studies has been advocated. Re- 
sults are seen in fine, functional vocational agriculture 
buildings in many localities. 

Of immense benefit to the stabilization of Montana’s 
agriculture has been the institutional-on-farm training 
program. Courses have been conducted in 126 schools 
with a total enrollment in excess of 8,000 veterans. 

Hand in hand with the on-farm training is a con- 
tinuing educational program for young farmers. 
“Bridging the gap” between high school graduation and 
actual establishment in farming is gaining impetus. Sur- 
veys indicate the need and desire for additional agri- 
cultural education opportunities and thousands of 
veterans wish to continue after their entitlement under 
the G. I. Bill is exhausted. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Distributive education in Montana is progressively 
taking its rightful place in the vocational family. Two 
years of full-time state-wide supervisory service has 
netted some gains, unfolded some shortcomings, and 
charted an ambitious course. 

The establishment of a State Advisory Committee 
for Business Education this year, bringing together 
classroom teachers, students, business and school folks, 
will help to shape plans still on the drawing boards. 
Ralph W. Klee, Personnel Relations Officer for the 
Carter Oil Company, and a former educator, heads the 
Committee. In the past few months of service he has 
demonstrated not only his interest but his capacity for 
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improving effective relations between education and 


the business community. The Committee is uncertak. 
ing a study of a streamlined business education -urri:. 
ulum which will provide a broad general }> isines 
background for all high school students as well x 
additional technical and vocational education for thos 
preparing for jobs. The study is concerned with the 
needs of the “smaller” high school—those enrolling les 
than 50 students (of which there are some 85, or about 
4 the total number of public high schools) . 





The first terminal program of distributive education 
at the College in Havre, and in Montana, has been jn 
operation one month. Dr. L. O. Brockmann, President, 
has for many years dreamed of the creation of a r. 
gional technical school and now seems to be part way 
in the realization of his dream. The curriculum com. 
mittee of the College has been so impressed with the 
interest and enthusiasm for DE that they have approved 
a full year’s sequence of courses to be taught by Warren 
Thompson, former teacher-coordinator in the Philips. 
burg High School. 


Adult classes for employed workers in the distribu. 
tive field will be an integral part of this pattern. 


Last year’s DE students in 8 programs earned over a 
quarter of a million dollars with the average student 
worker receiving a pay envelope for the year with $750 
in it. The variety of occupations has been reduced in 
every class, a trend which affords more attention t 
specialized instruction. Three hundred and fifty sepa 
rate businesses were served. 


The adult phase of vocational distributive education 
in Montana leaves much to be desired . . . much to be 
hoped for, worked for. In a State whose principal 
source of income is agriculture—crops, livestock, livestock 
products — but whose principal source of employ: 
ment is distribution, public education on the signif 
cance of commercial Montana needs the doing. People 
only recently have become aware of the tourist business 
which supplies Montana with her third most important 
source of income. Classes in merchandise display, insur- 
ance selling, food service, personnel training have been 
started on a state-wide basis on the adult level. 


No phase of education provides more opportunities 
for creative, enthusiastic, professional efforts. As Bob 
Wilson, teacher-coordinator, says, “progress may be 
slow but distributive education is on its way and | 
know that the future holds great things for us who 
follow the DE line.” 


Montana’s DECA is 2 years old, has 400 members 
this year in 9 local clubs, a Montanan as national vice 
president, and a couple of national trophies for the new 
case marked Distributive Education. There is no 
teacher-training staff, no assistant supervisory staff, no 
itinerant instructor, and no cash register in the State 
Capitol with a cash drawer marked DE .. . but there 
is an abundance of hope, enthusiasm, keen desire . .. 
and much, much patience with grace for the gool 
things coming. - 


Top: A. W. Johnson, now in his 4th year as Montana’s State 
Director of Vocational Education, points out the idea of “selling 
Montana” at the annual convention of vocational services 
Mr. Johnson served previously as Montana State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education for 15 years. Center: A Gallatin County 
High School (Bozeman) student learns to sell by selling. 
Opposite: The Helena High School Department of Aeronautits 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


The industrial arts courses in Montana schools with 
their beginning classes in the use of tools, equipment, 
materials, and industrial processes provides an essential 
base for the building of a program of vocational edu- 
cation. More specifically, elementary and advanced 
dasses provide the best possible foundation for build- 
ing a successful trade and industrial education program. 

Montana’s support for the program is almost entirely 
from local community funds. The State Department 
of Public Instruction has endeavored to help as much 
as possible. Some standards have been established 
overning teacher qualifications and courses of study. 
Montana State College, Bozeman, now offers a 4-year 
course in industrial arts leading to a bachelor degree 
and teaching certification. 

The importance of industrial arts is recognized and 
manifested by the marked cooperation existing between 
the industrial arts and vocational teachers in the train- 
ing of Montana youth in the total school program. 
We are proud of the good work of industrial arts 
teachers in Montana. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Homemaking is one of the most popular subjects in 
Montana’s high schools. Approximately 3,000 pupils 
are enrolled in 53 vocational programs. Non-vocational 
enrollment is 2,000. Thus, about one-fifth of the 28,000 
pupils enrolled in Montana’s high schools are receiving 
homemaking instruction. 

Thirteen of the 53 vocational programs are full time 
homemaking programs. Other programs vary from one- 
third time upward. Many vocational teachers with 
part-time programs teach elementary or junior high 
school homemaking classes. 

Areas of goals for the Montana program were ap- 
praised by teachers at their Annual Conference in June, 
1952. Modifications and additions made prove that 
Montana teachers have a growing philosophy. Areas 
of goals for 1952-53 are: 

Interpretation of the homemaking program. 

Relation of the homemaking program to the school lunch 
program. 

Realistic view of the job of teaching homemaking. 

Continuation of curriculum study. 

Further development of the adult homemaking education 
program. 

Improvement of space and equipment provided for home- 
making instruction. 

Helping individuals live happily and successfully now and in 
the future. 

Extending homemaking programs to include mixed groups. 

An evaluation of extra curricular or extra class activities. 

Future Homemakers activities an integral part of the total 
program. 

Planning toward summer employment. 

The paramount concern of homemaking teachers 
and supervisors at present is curriculum development. 
A tentative mimeographed guide developed by various 
curriculum workshops and annual conference groups 
has been distributed. Emphasis is placed on a family 
centered integrated program. Suggested experiences 
include those that may be carried out in class, FHA, 
or at home. 


Future Homemakers in Montana have made a mag- 
nificent contribution toward interpreting the home- 
making program for schools and communities. One 


Top: The Industrial Arts Department at Helena High School. 
Center: Guidance and counseling is offered to Montana’s youth. 
Opposite: Ladder work was offered as part of the 13th annual 
Fire School, held in Polson: a vocational department activity. 
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week prior to the FHA Annual State Convention, fea- 
ture articles were run in all leading daily papers in the 
state. Stories were written by local chapters so that the 
relationship of FHA to the total program was 
understandable. Pictures of activities and organization 
were ‘used. 


The adult homemaking program more than doubled 
in enrollment during 1951-52, increasing from 300 to 
713. Possibilities for expanding the adult program are 
somewhat limited because Montana is largely rural, 
with few centers of concentrated population. 


Requests for expanding existing programs are in- 
creasing. Basic to providing homemaking education 
for a maximum number of Montana’s youth and adults 
are the following needs: 

Recruitment of more teachers—7 departments are 
closed because there are no teachers available. Addi- 
tional departments have employed temporarily ap- 
proved teachers. 

Addition of more vocational departments—83 schools 
are operating homemaking programs without voca- 
tional funds. Inquiries concerning reimbursement have 
been made by 10 schools. 

Expansion and improvement of adult education— 
there is need for the establishment of more programs 
and increasing the offerings of existing programs. 

Extension of employment period—some progress has 
been made toward securing employment for home- 
making teachers beyond the regular 9-month period. 
Approximately one-half of the vocational programs pro- 
vide extended employment. 

Improving space and equipment—a majority of the 
vocational departments made improvements of one 
type or another last year. Four moved into new build- 
ings. There is still need for remodeling many 
departments. Provision has been made for additional 
assistance from the state staff. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Trade and industrial education departments of 16 
high schools in Montana are providing valuable stu- 
dent-learner experiences for those who will enter indus- 
trial employment. Many students receive some credit 
on their apprenticeship after graduation from high 
school and entrance into employment. 

Some high schools provide extension training for 
adults already employed in industry. Efforts are being 
made to provide related instruction for the apprentice 
in these adult classes. However, many apprentices are 
unable to secure related instruction in organized voca- 
tional classes due to lack of school funds and facilities. 


Montana needs skilled workers to keep pace with 
growing industries. People often think of Montana as 
a mining state. They naturally assume industrial em- 
ployment is chiefly in mining and smelting. This is 
not a true picture. 

In addition to mining and smelting, Montana has 
public utilities, manufacturing, construction, and oil 
and transportation industries that require large num- 
bers of skilled workers. It is reliably estimated that 
employment in the trades alone has increased from 
approximately 30,000 in 1940 to approximately 46,000 
in 1950. Many of these 46,000 had trade train- 
ing in high school before entrance into employment, or 
extension training while in employment. Since there 
are no public or private trade schools in the state, the 
public schools, in providing this training in the kind 
and amount needed for industry, are performing an 
indispensable service. 












































Montana’s Governor, the Honorable John W. Bonner (center) 
receiving an appreciation plaque and the honorary State 
Farmer degree at the 1952 Montana State FFA Convention, 






School administrators and local school boards are 
beginning to recognize more and more the importance 
of trade and industrial education in the total second. 
ary school program as manifested by the facilities pro. 
vided. Nine high schools have built shop and classroom 
facilities specifically designed for trade and industrial 
classes. The time when just any old obsolete building 
was good enough for a shop is past. 

Three of the larger cities in the state, where facilities 
are badly needed, have local school boards making 
preliminary planning studies to eventually provide 
modern shop and classroom facilities for trade and in- 
dustrial education. With the present facilities in the 
high schools only about 600 students out of a total 
yearly enrollment of over 28,000 can be accommodated 





























































in the classes. With the added facilities in the three AS 
larger cities another 200 or more students will be sibly 
accommodated. patic 
Firemen training is an important part of trade and eo 
industrial education in Montana. There are over 100 § “. A 
fire departments in the state and about 95 percent are hee 
volunteer units.. An itinerant instructor working out al 
of the state office has been able to do a great deal to ae 
improve the conditions of equipment and employment A 
that were not good. In the year ending June 30, 1952, this 
this instructor has held over 50 drills, varying in ri 
length from 2 to 8 hours, in 30 departments. A total s 
of 550 firemen participated. . 
in 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ae 
The program of vocational guidance for Montana @ lim 
youth, although relatively new, is rapidly growing. J pw 
Expansion to all schools will come about through the § pti 
adoption of a new standard by the State Board of § {is 
Education. an 
In May, 1952, the Board adopted Standard 24 for 
the accrediting of high schools which states, Di 
“All secondary schools to receive accreditation shall § be 
provide continuing guidance and counselling facilities lik 
for pupils. Teachers employed for this purpose shall § in 
be required to have adequate preparation. Adequate 
time shall be scheduled to allow teacher time for th 
counseling.” th 
This standard must be in effect by the 1953-54 school ev 
year. fu 








At present, there are 180 persons designated as coun- 
selors with specific time scheduled for counselling in 
Montana’s 176 high schools. 

* * * 

Looking to the future, Montana schools, we are sure, 
will play an important part in training their greatest 
treasure—youth—for useful, satisfactory, lives. 
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Here are some facts on what 
slashed federal funds mean 
fo your program of 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


ew SHADOW of greatly reduced federal appropriations can already be seen on 
distributive education programs throughout the country. Presented here is a brief 
review of facts that are available, but this is only a partial analysis. “The damage to the 


rogram on a nationwide, long term basis has not 
yet been fully felt. Many states were already under 
contract with teachers, supervisors, coordinators and 
others engaged in the program before news of the 
second cut in DE funds reached them. 

As this is written, however, there is hope of a pos- 
bly brighter future for training in distributive occu- 
pations. Particularly significant is the statement of 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer in the September 17 
edition of the Washington Evening Star: 

“As defense expenditures level off the problem will 
be one of distribution rather than production. . . . Our 
production has reached such fantastic heights that the 
real problem will be in selling the things we make.” 

As evidence of Secretary Sawyer’s concern regarding 
this matter, he has established the Office of Distribu- 
tion in the Department of Commerce. 

In announcing the establishment of this new unit 
in the Department of Commerce, Secretary Sawyer 
stated: 

“As I said some time ago, our production is now 
limited only by our ability to distribute. The primary 
purpose of this new office will be to assist private enter- 
prise any way that it can in promoting the science of 
distribution toward the end result of higher production 
and higher standards of living for all.” 

AVA officials have been assured that the Office of 
Distribution in the Department of Commerce will not 
become involved in training programs. It will most 
likely give full support to agencies previously engaged 
in this activity. 

These announcements, coupled with the activity of 
the American Vocational Association in fighting for 
the restoration of DE monies, will—it is hoped—spell 
even more attention for distributive education in the 
future than it has had in the past. 

At a special conference called by AVA officials on 
September 4, top representatives of the following organ- 
wations pledged support to an effort to obtain a “fair 
and reasonable appropriation for distributive educa- 
tion” the American Retail Federation, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, the National 
Restaurant Association, the National Association of 
Wholesalers, the National Sales Executives, and the 
American Trade Association Executives. 
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Both U. S. Commissioner of Education Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath and U. S. Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education Dr. Joseph R. Strobel have stated 
emphatically that they want to see distributive educa- 
tion adequately financed and ably represented in the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


The Effect Nationally 


In the meantime, here’s what is happening to DE 
in the nation. 

In 6 years—1945 to 1951—distributive education en- 
rollments have more than doubled throughout the 
U. S. and the total expenditure of federal, state, and 
local funds has trebled. 

During this same period, the use of state and local 
funds increased over 300 per cent while the use of fed- 
eral money increased approximately 100 per cent—or 
1/3 as much as state and local support. 

In round figures, states and local communities spent 
last year approximately $2.25 for each federal dollar. 
In some states, the amount of state and local funds 
expended is 5 times the amount of federal funds. 

Current conditions vary within states. As this is 
written, 17 states have not replied to a recent ques- 
tionnaire. Some conclusions, however, are indicated by 
the facts revealed in replies received. 

More than 400 programs—chiefly in adult extension— 
have been forced out of existence as a result of curtail- 
ment in George-Barden distributive education funds. 


An additional 200, planned to meet requests, failed to 
take life. 


Rates of reimbursement from federal funds have been 
sharply reduced in many states and differences covered 
to some extent, by state and local funds for the current 
year. Reports vary on what may happen next year but 
a majority of replies indicate that state funds will not 
be available in the same amounts and that the future 
of the program rests on financial support available 
locally—unless federal appropriations are increased. 

Both Illinois and Virginia report strong increases in 
programs due to increases in state appropriations and 
strong local support. States receiving the minimum 
$15,000 for DE in other years and not expending all 
available federal money for the program in any year 
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are able to continue without curtailment. There are 
6 such states. 

Programs for adults will be cut ahead of cooperative 
part time offerings. New York, California, Tennessee, 
and Texas elected to drop organization of reimburs- 
able adult extension classes. This was a reluctant 
decision. 


The Effect Within the States 


California offers a graphic example of how federal 
funds for DE have been cut and the effect on enroll- 
ments. There, federal allotments dropped from $84,000 
in ’50-’51 to $8,600 for ’52-'53. Enrollments fell from 
70,297 in ’50-’51 to 46,838 in ’51-’52. No provisions have 
been made for offsetting reductions and officially it is 
reported that in 52-53 appropriations will eliminate 
reimbursements entirely. 


Colorado will undertake to use a sufficient amount 


of state funds to replace the funds curtailed by federal 
action. There will be some reduction and little expan- 
sion in part time cooperative programs and in adult 
extension programs. 

Louisiana eliminated reimbursement for institu- 
tional teacher training and teacher training. Part time 
cooperative programs cut reimbursement from 50 per 
cent in 1951 to 15 per cent in 1953. State funds for ’53 
have already been reduced. No expansion of coopera- 
tive programs is possible and travel reimbursements 
will not be made. 

Missouri has reduced the teachers of adult classes 
approximately 50 per cent. The state staff has been 
reduced from 3 to 1 and travel cut 50 per cent. Insti- 
tutional teacher training had to be deleted and the 





PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE OF DE 


shown in growing enrollments * 


Every year, with the exception of those affected 
by World War II, has shown increased enroll- 
ments in distributive education classes. In 
1950, enrollment in the U. S. approximated 
10 times that of 1938 .. 


federal support under the George-Dean Act. 


. the first year of 


1938 1942 











*From You Have a Stake in Distributive Education, prepared 
and distributed by the California Association of Distributive 
Educators. 
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adult-extension program cut approximately 50 per cent, 

Because of the curtailment of funds, Montana’s 
plans for DE will not go forward. Part time co-o 
programs are reduced about 50 per cent and no adult. 
extension programs will be launched. 

Part time cooperative programs will have a 50 per 
cent reduction in reimbursement and adult-extension 
programs will be eliminated completely in New York 
State. 

In Oklahoma there will be no funds for institutional 
teacher training, part time cooperative ‘programs or 
adult extension programs. During the past 2 years DE 
has lost more than $12,000 in this state. Only $2,535 
of this amount has, so far, been made up. 

Tennessee has discontinued 5 part time cooperative 
programs although 5 could have been added had funds 
been available. 

West Virginia has reduced reimbursement for part 
time cooperative programs approximately 50 per cent. 
Adult extension programs will be reduced because of 
lack of funds. 

Wisconsin will eliminate institutional teacher train- 
ing, part time cooperative programs and adult exten. 
sion programs. 

These are just a few examples of what has happened 
to distributive education as a result of reduced fed- 
eral aid. 


The Contributions of DE 


Distributive education has demonstrated the value of 
vocational training not only to hundreds of thousands 
of individual employees and employers, but also to 
many local, regional, and national trade associations. 
This is evidenced by the rally of influential trade asso- 
ciation groups to AVA’s call for help.. 

Prior to the drastic cuts in federal appropriations, the 
cooperative part time program was in operation in 919 
public secondary schools in 753 different centers with 
27,611 enrolled. The adult extension program was be- 
ing carried on by 1,540 schools in 1,264 different towns 
or centers with over 307,000 enrolled. 

All phases of distributive education had been ex- 
tended to the smaller centers with the result that more 
than 60 per cent of the enrollment was from the em- 
ployees of small businesses. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the graduates of co- 
operative part time programs obtained full time em- 
ployment in the kind of work for which they were 
trained. More important, these boys and girls advanced 
faster and further than comparable youth without voca- 
tional training. 


Here is a program that is entwined in the roots of Amer- 
ica’s economic and social security. To boys and girls it 
offers good training for good jobs. To adults it offers oppor- 
tunities for advancement on the job. To small business it 
offers professional routes to success in operation. To the 
American public it offers improved services in the obtain- 
ment of essentials for every-day life. To the nation as a 
whole it offers streamlined efficiency in distribution . . . 4 
prerequisite to the gigantic structure of today’s civilization. 

Such an essential part of our economy does not operate 
by chance. Efficient distribution depends upon trained per- 
sons. They can be provided on a sound economical basis 
through instruction in distributive education in the public 
schools of the nation. 


The basic facts for this story were obtained from a nationwide 
survey made under the supervision of Cecil E. Stanley, Nebraska 
State Supervisor of Distributive Education and President of the 
National Association of State Supervisors of Distributive Education. 
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Doing to learn 
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wwe Ayers, left, winner of the 1952 
<ten- Mitional FFA Public Speaking Contest and 
152-53 Virginia State FFA President, 
ened fmboks over his $250 FFA Foundation check 
fed. vith his vo-ag instructor in Hardin Reyn- 
ids Memorial High School (Critz), N. C. | 


1e of 
ands 
0 to 
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asso- 


» the Hias3 National FFA Officers will guide 
919 he organization this year and preside at 
with (je Silver Anniversary Convention in 
s be- extober, 1953. Seated, left is President 
owns jimmy Dillon, Bonita, La., with Jimmy K. 

Willis, McColl, S. Car., Student Secretary. 

Handing, I. to r., are Donald Travis, Fal- 
1 ex: [jln, Nev., Vice' President, Central Region; 
more till Sorum, Vice President, Pacific Region; 
nd Fred Reed, Huntsville, Ark., Vice Pres- 
 €M- Bint, Southern Region. Vice presidency 
# the North Atlantic Region is open. 
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0 ef 
ation. . These 1952 Star American Farmers were 
yerate . crowned at the 25th annual FFA Conven- 
. tion held in Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13-16. 
J p= * BaF BSCE le L. to r.: George Warmington, McMinnville, 


basis Ore., Star Farmer of the Pacific Region; 
public Tos E 4 ae : John W. Reynolds, Jr., Goodlettsville, 

‘i : tf ' : ‘ Tenn., Star Farmer of the South; Frank L. 
j Arnold, Jr., Middlesex, N. Y., Star Farmer 
of the North Atlantic Region; and Walter 
Wayne Vogel, Sycamore, O., Star Farmer 





——_ of, r bi. 4 r at a of America. Vogel received an FFA 
of the ’ es | : ‘ ; is Foundation check for $1,000; the others 
cation. - | : “4° 4 received awards of checks for $500 each. 
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THE POWER OF WORDS 


FFECTIVE COMMUNICATION, either through the printed 
E page or the spoken word, plays an important part 
in the careers of most people. Successful persons usually 
possess a large vocabulary. 


Communication is a two-way street traveled by the 
writer and reader, or by the speaker and listener, 
in which a mutual understanding of symbols or words 
is essential. A working knowledge of the language by 
both parties is needed to express an idea, to present a 
plan, or to explain a point of view. 


Learning from the printed page is highly dependent 
on word understanding. In industrial arts, technical 
words not understood present a stumbling block to the 
student. A knowledge of certain technical words is 
necessary for reading text and reference books in this 
area. Because of this need, it becomes the responsibility 
of the shop instructor to teach a basic technical vocabu- 
lary in his area of instruction. 


Since the pioneering efforts of Thorndike, Luella 
Pressy and others, a number of vocabulary studies and 
text-book analyses have been conducted. Vocabulary 
development has long been a significant field of study 
for psychologists and educators because of the positive 
relationship found between this and other verbal skills. 
Vocabulary studies may be classified into two groups: 
those concerned with word difficulty within text books 
and those concerned with how the vocabulary grows. 
Several recent studies have stressed the need for more 
word study in the schools. Comparatively few of these 
studies, however, have been concerned directly with 
industrial arts. 


Pressey in an early article, The Determination of the 
Technical Vocabulary of the School Subjects, cited the 
following uses which can be made of word lists in such 
areas as industrial arts: 


Point out to teachers the technical words contained in their 
special subjects. 

Emphasize that the pupil is not likely to learn the meaning 
of these special words from their general reading. 

Provide a basis for investigating the cases of pupils who 
are doing poor or failing work. 

Provide the pupils with a list of words they need to know. 

Serve as a basis for determining the vocabulary burden of 
a text. 


What may be considered a reasonable approach to 
the development of a technical vocabulary in indus- 
trial arts? Good teachers have found that a variety of 
instructional methods are needed to direct and moti- 
vate young learners. Vocabulary study is no exception. 
Because of the many opportunities for “learning by 
doing” in the industrial arts laboratory, motivation is 
not usually a serious problem here. Most pupils soon 
develop a keen interest in making projects of wood, 
metal, and plastics. In this situation, the acquisition 
of new words is frequently a concomitant learning 
which is incidental to the major objective of the unit. 
However, a greater effort is needed to master the mean- 
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in industrial arts 


ing, pronunciation, and spelling of these newly x 
quired terms. 


Get enthusiastic about the study of words. Mak 
certain that your own language is beyond reproach, in 
good taste, and technically correct. 


Help students enjoy acquiring a useful vocabulary, 
With the proper approach and selection of words, many 
students will sense the practical value of this study. 


Compile a list of basic words for each technical are 
in the shop. Alphabetize and mimeograph for clay 
distribution. A junior high school woodwork is 
might include some of the following terms: 

abrasive countersink ratchet jig 

annual ring emery scale kiln 

board feet filler solvent lacquer 

chamfer dowel template miter 

Develop a multiple-choice test for each area with 
four or five possible synonyms for each word. Try to 
arrange the items in their approximate order of diff. 
culty. Word frequencies may be found in The Teach. 
ers Word Book of 30,000 Words written by E. L 
Thorndike and I. Lorge. The following example is 
illustrative of this objective type test: 





Multiple Choice Vocabulary Test 


Directions: The technical terms below are used in woodwork- 
ing. Each of the terms is followed by five words or phrases. 
Choose the one word or phrase which most accurately describes 
the first term. Write the letter of that word or phrase 
(a, b, ¢, d, or e) opposite the corresponding number of the test 
Answer Sheet. (Correct answer in italics.) 

(1) CHAMFER: A. sedative, B. angular cut. 

C. hand tool, D. finish, E. solvent. 

A. headless wood pin, B. wedge-shaped joint, 
C. tenon, D. mortise, E. template. 

A. dance, B. practical joke, C. guide for cutting 
tools, D. wood fastener, E. frog. 

Note: Give this test during the first week of the new term. 


(2) DOWEL: 


(3) JIG: 











Other suggestions include the distribution of mime 
ographed word lists and the assignment of particular 
words for study as they occur in activities. Pupil 
should be urged to learn the meaning, pronunciation, 
and spelling of each new word in that order. 


Periodic vocabulary drills on new words can be 
organized. 


The instructor might ask pupils for suggestions 4 
to how their technical vocabularies can be increased. 


Dictionaries (abridged, unabridged, and technical) 
should be kept handy. Books and magazines that are 
interesting and related to the course should also be 
made easily available. 


Let students have many opportunities to try out and 
use newly acquired terms. At the end of the courst, 
repeat the vocabulary test so that they may compare 
their scores for evidence of vocabulary growth. 





By Stanton Williams and Stuart Anderson 
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How to 
teach 
dollars 
and sense! 


HE homemaker who is “definitely worried about 

high prices” is right up front in the mind of the 
home economist when she plans her class teaching. 
She searches eagerly for material and ideas to help 
families avoid, as far as possible, the effects of economic 
pressures. ‘This isn’. new for her. She is making 
merely a new application of the things home econo- 
mists have been doing for 40 years. 


Through many years home economics teachers them- 
slves have been making difficult adjustments as they 
tried to help students learn to live skillfully in a com- 
plicated world. The hardships of these years included 
two major depressions and two great world wars. 
Teachers along with families have been trying to cope 
with the problems of inflation and the decreasing value 
of money, with shortages of consumer goods and with 
rationing. This chain of pocketbook emergencies has 
resulted in a significantly practical approach to the 
teaching of budgeting. 


One of the developments has been the teaching of 
money management in the lower grades to both boys 
and girls, not only recognizing the need for beginning 
money training early but sharing responsibility for it 
with the home. Another evidence of the practical ap- 
proach is the steadily growing interest in life adjust- 
ment programs. 


It is not possible to anticipate future economic con- 
ditions and their resulting problems. But, by adopt- 
ing three objectives we can be sure our teaching will 
be effective in preparing students to meet them. 


We can give students basic information and ex- 
perience which will help them accept reality and be 
able to reorganize their plans and pattern of living 
when necessary, to meet changed conditions. 

We can help them accept responsibility as group 
members, both of the family and the community, to be 
ready to share and to act for the general good of all. 

We can make our teaching build toward maturity. 


All three of these objectives are well within the 
framework of money management teaching. 


We may have completely different measures of values 
ourselves, but let us guide folks in developing standards 


of their own rather than impose our tastes and interests 
on them. 


Teachers need to have appreciation of the different 
family living standards represented in a class. Students 
need to learn to honor the points of view of others. 
While there are certain standards for healthy, whole- 
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some living which are basic, yet there are choices 
within those standards which differ with individual 
preferences. Beyond those, who shall tell what con- 
tributes to richness of living in any particular family? 


There is no way for a family to get a clear idea of 
what an income can provide for them except by going 
through the experience of developing their own budget. 
This activity forces folks to choose which of their wants 
they shall place first. This explains one important 
reason for not using sample budgets and tables of 
average spending figures when helping families build 
budgets. When budget teaching begins with studies 
of such material and later makes the application to 
specific families, the attention is centered on figures 
and arithmetic. The direction of interest then is not 
a family made up of persons with personal tastes, am- 
bitions and habits. The practical, yes and the family- 
centered way to teach budgeting is to begin with the 
individual needs and interests of people. 


Just as we can not see what will be the economic 
pressures in the future, neither can we see what will be 
the possibilities in selection of goods. We need only 
to look back to the last world war and name many 


—Sylvia Shiras 


discusses the 


family budget 


products and fabrics which we now use that were 
unknown to us then. So is it useless to teach product 
selection? 


If the income is to cover the needs which a family 
recognizes as standard, and to allow savings for later 
years and for education of children, buying must be 
done carefully and with a background of information. 
Getting maximum value for money spent requires a 
study of needs, merchandise in the market, and a com- 
parison of prices. 


People who lean on someone else to do their thinking 
and make their buying decisions are not uncommon. 
Let us help students to be inquisitive and careful when 
making purchases, to study their needs and to search 
the market for products which will come nearest to 
meeting those needs. 


The opportunity to learn through practice in spend- 
ing money is no doubt the best way, of course. Al- 
though we can not provide that actual experience as a 
class project, we can approach it. After students have 
selected a specific article to meet a defined purpose, 
ask them to defend their decision before the class. 


Class discussions will develop into real problems of 
real families. Students will carry home timely and 
pertinent information keyed to today’s market. And 
it will be training for future buying in a future market. 


There are many articles whose value to a buyer is 
strongly affected by the way he uses them and the 
care he gives them. A person who has respect for 
things may take good care of them according to his 
information but he may be ignorant of the proper care 
required for new products and materials with which he 
is not familiar. 





New products on the market make laundering a 
different process than it was a few years ago. After 
carefully selecting a washing machine to suit our purse 
and needs, we may give no attention to the kind of 
bleaches, detergents and other products which we use 
in it to wash fabrics. Yet those products are con- 
tributing to good care of fabrics and machine or to 
wear and tear on them. Use and care can be a sort 
of hidden training throughout the whole school and 
in many different courses. It would be a popular 
subject at community programs and for student dem- 
onstrations. 


The very core of the solution to family problems 
which are caused by economic pressures lies in the 
family budget. Yet teachers tell me that they can’t 
make the subject of budgets sufficiently interesting to 
motivate students to follow spending plans after the 
course ends. Is there a possibility of pitching the 
material so that growing boys and girls will believe 
in budgeting and will see the satisfactions they can 
get from it? 


One suggestion is to base the instruction on the 
relation of spending to the family life cycle. Boys 
and girls can understand their own limitations in 
spending when they appreciate how different family 
stages influence the uses of the family’s money. 


The techniques of budgeting are not important. 
After becoming sufficiently interested, everyone will 
work out tricks and methods of his own anyway. But 
people do need and want suggestions for outlining 
their plans. Our caution for this phase of the teaching 
is; make it simple. Make the system a helpful tool and 
not a job in itself. 


A device I am using to help families weigh values 
and decide on preferences is a simple one of setting 
up three columns for planning the difficult-to-estimate 
expenses. One column is used for a low estimate, as 
low as they think they can make it. In the third col- 
umn they put a figure which they consider maximum 


for safety. The middle column is used for the fing| 
estimate. This scheme helps in developing « 
and balancing expenses against income. It helps ty 


spot the “problem areas.” Also it helps select the mog 
desirable places for saving or for more liberal spending 


Since a well-considered plan is a safeguard againy 
utter discouragement in these times of pocketbook pan. 
ics, it is imperative that we interest people by teaching 
simple methods and not drive them away from budge. 
ing with complicated systems which take a lot of time 
and pencil pushing. 


There will be progress toward the three objectives 
helping students to face reality, to accept respons. 
bility, and to build toward maturity, by concentrating 
on family-centered budget teaching. The first two seem 
more tangible than the last but we can assist students 
toward maturity by strengthening within them thos 
traits that denote maturity. 


The student should understand that no one will live 
quite the way he does. Where he is a camera edict, 
his neighbor spends hours working in a garden. While 
he likes records and books, his neighbor may prefer 
night ball games. 


He must realize that his carefully considered budget 
will and should cover those things he most wants, not 
the things his neighbor wants nor the things someone 
else thinks he wants. 


The mature person is an individual with his own 
crotchets and preferences. He should be proud of 
them and respect those of his neighbor. 


Frustrations and disappointments are the lot of all 
of us. In order to progress we must conquer them or 
find new goals. There is good training in working 
out solutions to frustrations through teaching how to 
adjust one’s own living to suit one’s means. 


Show the student he can live happily on his income, 
whatever it is, by adjusting his tastes, and he is a 
little closer to maturity. 





More 
About 
Montana... 


Montana’s play schools for pre-school 
youngsters provide opportunities for 
homemaking pupils to teach chidren and, 
in turn, learn to care for and enjoy them. 
Here Darlene Jonases, Park County, Mor 
tana, high school student, tells the story 
of The Three Bears in the school’s home 
economics laboratory. Similar ploy 

hools are ducted here every spring: 
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By Guy O. Tollerud, Minnesota State Supervisor of Guidance Services 


HATEVER OFFICIAL position vocational guidance 
OF seunty occupies in the program of vocational 
education has been achieved since 1938. 

Previous to the passage of the George-Barden Act of 
1946 the development of a reimbursed program in the 
states rested on an administrative decision of the Com- 
missioner of Education. In the George-Barden Act it is 
given the same standing as that of administration 
and research, without specifically appropriated funds. 
These facts are cited to emphasize the force that is 
behind the idea of guidance services. 

Vocational educators concur on the importance of 
the worker as a person. In the development of an edu- 
cational program, however, it is easy to consider work- 
ers as groups of people. 

In the beginning of a program, content of instruc- 
tion, methods, schedules which insure proper time, and 
such things as supervision to improve instruction, and 
the training of teachers, must receive close attention. 
The emphasis is likely to be upon kinds of schools, 
types of programs, occupational groupings, the needs of 
industry, agriculture, the home, and the distribution of 
products, in which the worker appears as a member of 
a class to be instructed. 


Vocational guidance restores the focus to the person 
as an individual for whom the whole program was 
created. What kind of person is he? In what occupa- 
tion will he succeed or fail? What level of achievement 
may he expect? What happens when he drops out of 
school or completes the course? Does he become a well- 
paid and stable worker? 


This focus on the individual is today a primary con- 
cern both of industry and the military forces. The 
investment in guidance services by education cannot 
approach the funds and personnel of private corpora- 
tions and other agencies in using these very same tools 
and techniques, even if the purposes involved are not 
always precisely the same. 

_ Vocational education has fostered this development 
In close step with many other national forces, which 
in turn have adopted these necessary measures in their 
imperative need for efficiency in the use of manpower. 
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HERE ARE we now in this field as compared with 

1938? Here are some highlights: In 1938, of 52 
units, 1 state department of education had made plans 
for supervision in the guidance field; in 1952, there are 
47. Then, fewer than 1,500 schools had 2,500 coun- 
selors; in 1948 at least 4,000 schools had 8,000 
counselors. Then, no vocational funds were in use, 
now, probably from many sources, there are a million 
dollars or more of funds. Then, the little training of 
counselors was concentrated in a few institutions with- 
out too much agreement as to content, method, or 
objectives; now, a well-formulated program of counselor 
training is given in widely distributed institutions, 
with increasing agreement as to objectives. Then, a 
handful of states required certificates for counselors re- 
ceiving public funds; now, at least 25 states require 
certificates. Then, there was almost no organized fed- 
eral or state in-service training; now, hundreds of work- 
shops, institutes, and conferences are organized each 
year to reach teachers and counselors. 

But there are gaps which must be filled. For in- 
stance, although 47 states and territories now have some 
kind of provisions for the supervision of guidance 
services, 5 have none. Again, of the 47 states with pro- 
visions for guidance services, 5 have inactive programs, 
usually because of lack of funds for staff and expenses. 
Of those states with active programs, 6 do not use 
federal funds to reimburse their activities. Of the 43 
states which now provide personnel for supervision, 34 
have only | professional person employed. Only 5 or 
6 states have been able to use any reimbursed funds for 
local programs, even though supervised local programs, 
at least for the training of counselors through intern- 
ship, are usually the first needs. Research, which might 
be called a developing vitamin, is provided for in a 
negligible number of state offices. 

The assumption that vocational guidance is a sup- 
plementary feature of vocational education should be 
replaced by its recognition as an important service, and 
adequate financial provision should be made. The de- 
velopment of guidance services is as essential for the 
future growth of vocational education as any other 
single need that can at present be identified. 
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D. C. Diesel Course 
Keeps Wheels 


C. pus.ic schools now offer evening trade exten. 
* sion training to meet the increased demand for 
Diesel engine mechanics. At the Bell Vocational Eve. 
ning School in Washington, D. C., one of the nation’s 
model Diesel shops provides instruction for a capacity 
enrollment. The course includes theory, maintenance, 
building, repair, and operation of several types of 
engines. 

A cutaway GMC 671 series engine, powered by an 
electric motor, is used to illustrate the theory. Films, 
slides, and large-scale colored charts are also employed. 

Students engage in actual disassembly and erection of 
engines. They begin by working on various compo- 
nents, studying function as well as construction. Every- 
unit is disassembled and rebuilt by each student under 
the direct observation of instructors. Since the engines 
are mounted on “run-in” stands, the student can start, 
tune, and test the engine he has rebuilt. Engine 
troubles and failures are simulated so that the student 
may acquire trouble-shooting experience. 





Top: Shop equipment includes a plete stock of parts for 
Diesel engines. Here the student inspects fuel injector. 


Left: Students installing cylinder head gasket and blower. 
Below: Instructor demonstrates important principles of blower. 
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Above: Instructor demonstrates principles of two-cycle Diesei 
engine on motor-driven model in the Bell Vocational School. 


Students are certified after passing a comprehensive 
practical and written exam, given upon completion of 
the standard 160-hour course. William L. Styers and 
Raymond A. Wilson are the instructors. Both have 
supervisory positions with one of the country’s large 


Diesel users.—RoBERT J. VOLLAND, Principal. 


(All photos shown on these pages are from Rideout 
and Stapp, Washington, D. C.) 


Opposite: Adustable motor stands permit complete rotation of 
motor. Here the students are installing gear train and oil pan. 
Below: General view of the Bell Vocational School Shop for 
Diesel engine mechanic training in the nation’s Capital. 





Testing for Vocational Competency 


in Business Education 


Sa peona and business educators have been work- 
ing together for 21 years in a joint effort to develop 
a series of valid and reliable vocational tests in business 
education. 


This joint effort began in 1930 when Professor Fred- 
erick G. Nichols of Harvard University pointed out the 
need for and desirability of developing a series of voca- 
tional tests that would measure the knowledge and skill 
competencies needed for predicting occupational success 
in a number of office occupations open to beginning 
workers. 


As the result of Professor Nichols’ leadership, a joint 
committee of businessmen and business educators de- 
veloped the first series of vocational business tests, 
known at that time as the National Clerical Ability 
Tests. ‘They were published and administered in a 
number of cooperating schools for the first time in 1937. 


The general plan for administering the Clerical 
Ability tests required all examinees to take a test in 
business fundamentals and general information plus one 
or more skill tests in the following: stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, machine transcription, filing, and 
machine calculation. Examinees demonstrating a satis- 
factory background of business fundamentals and gen- 
eral information plus real vocational skill competencies 
in one or more of the skills previously mentioned were 
awarded a National Clerical Ability Certificate of 
Proficiency. 


THE NEW SERIES 


Since 1945 the test series has been expanded and re- 
named the National Business Entrance Tests, developed 
and sponsored by the Joint Committee on Tests of the 
United Business Education Association and the National 
Office Management Association. 


Through careful analysis and research, the tests have 
been considerably changed since 1937. Instead of the 
one series of 6 skill tests given in 1937, there are now 3 
different test series available for different testing situa- 
tions. Two are designed primarily for business screen- 
ing, while the third is used mainly for official test center 
testing. 


The series includes: Long Form General Testing and 
Screening; Short Form General Testing and Screening; 
and Official Test Center Testing. 


By John E. Whitcraft 
Associate in Business Education 
New York State Education Department 





Summary of the National Clerical Ability and the 
National Business Entrance Testing Programs 


1937 — 1951 


TOTAL TOTAL SKILL NUMBER 

YEAR EXAMINEES TESTS TAKEN CERTIFICATED %, 
1937 1060 1261 343 27.0 
1938 1079 1285 355 28.0 
1939 2030 2418 979 40.5 
1940 2574 3065 1987 65.0 
1941 2774 3301 1633 49.5 
1942 2774 3302 1937 59.0 
1943* 

1944* 

1945** 1104 1563 1117 71.0 
1946 755 897 694 78.0 
1947 1712 2040 1221 60.0 
1948 1921 2290 1248 54.0 
1949 3427 4049 2299 57.0 
1950 4746 6000 3137 52.0 
1951 4596 5818 3282 56.0 


Total 30552 37289 20232 54.3 


* No new tests were developed during the war years 1943, 
1944, 


** The tests were taken over by the United Business Education 
Association from the National Council on Business Educa- 
tion and the name changed to the National Business 
Entrance Tests. 





Further. information may be obtained upon request 
from the Joint Committee on Tests, National Office 
Management Association, 132 W. Chelten Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 


The 1937 tests were more difficult and comprehensive 
than any then avaitable. The results of the first years 
program were somewhat disappointing to the sponsor- 
ing business educators and businessmen. 


Only 27 per cent of the examinees succeeded in quali- 
fying for proficiency certificates that year. A total of 
1060 students completed a total of 1261 skill tests. Of 
this number 348 skill tests qualified for certificates. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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An up-to-date text 
for a basic T & I course 


MATERIALS 
& PROCESSES 


By Max Kohn and M. J. Starfield 
BROOKLYN TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Designed by experienced teachers for the course 
in materials engineering at the vocational level, 
this book fills the long felt need for a text on 
the origins, properties, processing and uses of 
the basic raw materials. Wood, fuels, ceram- 
ics, iron, steels, the non-ferrous metals, and 
plastics are all covered. Organized in teachable 
units, each basic material is traced from its 
source to its uses. Each unit includes simple- 
to-do student activities and many drawings and 
photographs to demonstrate the scientific prin- 
ciples and processes involved in converting raw 
materials into essential products for industry 
and the home. $3.28 


“Trained electrical 
workers needed!” 


BEGINNING 
ELECTRICITY 


By J. R. Eaton, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


A recent survey among plant engineers showed 
that one of their most pressing problems was 
adequate service on electric motors, largely due 
to lack of basic electrical knowledge on the part 
of many electricians. To make sure that your 
students are well prepared to meet the crying 
need throughout industry today for well trained, 
competent electricians, start them out with this 
remarkably clear, understandable text. Using 
only a small number of basic concepts, elabo- 
rated as necessary, and only the most elementary 
arithmetic, the author makes electrical principles 
€asy to grasp. Your students will really under- 
stand how d-c and a-c motors and other basic 
electrical equipment works. They'll have the 
sound, thorough knowledge of principles essen- 
tial for any and all electrical work. $5.50 


Look these books over at our 
booth 39 at the AVA in Bos- 
ton, or write us for examina- 
tion copies. 


The Macmillan Company * New York 11 














American Vocational Association 
PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION OF VETERANS IN FARMING 

First nationwide report of the institution on-farm training program for 
veterans. Contains detailed data on veterans’ progress toward estab- 
lishment i nfarming and community life and on veterans’ reactions to 
the training program. 96 pages, 1952. $.75. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: Your Professional Organization 
The story of your association—a story of progress and promise. 
Learn what the AVA is doing to advance the well-being of voca- 
tional and industrial arts workers and to promote the development 
and improvement of these phases of education. 24 pages, 1951. 
Free. 


SALARY INCENTIVES FOR TEACHERS OF INDUSTRIAL 

AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Sound reasons why salary schedules must be revised to assure a 
supply of competent instructors in these two vital fields. Includes 
selected examples of how some communities have met the problem 
of competition from business and industry for effective teachers. 
24 pages, 1951. $.15. 


A NEW LOOK AT LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 

Prepared by a special AVA committee, this booklet points out how 
the educational practices developed in vocational programs can be 
applied to a sound program of education for the neglected 60 per 
cent of our high school population. 48 pages, 1950. $.25. 


VOCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

A booklet prepared to promote the use of advisory committees by 
explaining their functions and describing their contributions to a 
sound vocational program. Will help educators realize maximum 
benefits from lay advisory groups. 40 pages, 1950. $.25. 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

The first bibliography of studies on the graduate level in industrial 
arts education, vocational industrial education, and technical edu- 
cation. An invaluable source of information for teacher trainers, 
students, and administrators. 160 pages, 1949. $1.00. 


SERVICE AREAS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


A most valuable piece of reference material for persons contem- 
plating the expansion of their vocational program. Gives complete 
information on procedure of establishing area vocatioanl schools and 
describes types of area vocational programs now in operation. 36 
pages, 1949. $.25. 


The order blank is attached for your convenience. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me the following publications: 


Education of Veterans in Farming. A New Look at Life Adjustment 
$.75 Education. $.25 

American Vocational Association: Vocational Advisory Committees. 
Your Professional Organization. $.25 

Free .-------Studies in Industrial Education. 
Salary Incentives for Teachers of $1.00 

Industrial and Distributive Educa- -----..Service Areas for Vocational 
tion. $.15 Schools. $.25 


to cover cost of these publications. 
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State Vocational 


Association Presidents 


M. R. Avery 
Florida (Vo-ag) 


Robert Howey H. D. Horton Mary Sullivan Walter A. Holden Beth Coghlan Maximillian Komow 
Hlinois Kansas Illinois (B. E.) West Virginia Washington New York 


W. R. Ooley Catherine Dicks Ramon Torres Vera Wasson Joseph Dye Robert J. Volland 
Arkansas New Mexico Puerto Rico Missouri Indiana District of Columbia 


J .W. Giachino Marguerite Packer Charles E. King W. Kendall Dorsey Ona Smith I. T. McCurley 
Michigan (Ind. Ed.) Delaware Tennessee North Carolina Louisiana Georgia 
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H. J. Van Valkenburg W. W. Craighead William H. Holloway V. D. Rice Kenneth G. Horvath Arnold McKenney 
Wisconsin Old Dominion (Va.) Oregon North Dakota Maryland Maine 


Thomas L. Pittard Inez P. Curwin I. B. Pittman Rachael A. Dix Carl Prior Herbert Zeitlin 
Florida Alabama Virginia Vermont Colorado Arizona 


Vincent B. Kramer Theresia Longhead Luther Safriet Eurena H. Davis William C e Donald W. Shanor 
Massachusetts California (H. E.) Kentucky South Carolina Minnesota Wyoming 


Once again we pay tribute to AVA’s 
state association presidents. Through the 
guidance and efforts of these men and 
women, your professional organization 
grows in unity and strength. 
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CAR DEALERS, MANUFACTURER 
JOIN STATE EDUCATORS TO 
TRAIN YOUNG MECHANICS 


The number of young men training for 
a future in the automobile service business 
in the year immediately following World 
War II was described by an educator in 
the State of California as a “mere handful.” 
Automobile dealerships, readying their 
shops to handle the greatest number of 
cars the world had ever seen, were faced 
with a dilemma: Just where and how would 
they find trained mechanics to keep the 
service end of their businesses operating 
efficiently? 


This year more than 1,000 apprentice 
mechanics are in training in California, 
and it appears that the state is well on the 
way to a solution of this particular man- 
power problem. What has happened in 
that short time is the result of the coopera- 
tion of automobile manufacturers, state 
educational authorities, dealers, school 
teachers, and labor-management groups. 


A cornerstone of the movement is the 
fine training materials which have been 
prepared by manufacturers and placed in 
the hands of the schools through auto- 
mobile dealers. The Plymouth Motor Cor- 
poration made available a complete series 
of expertly prepared courses in various 
phases of auto mechanics under the Chrys- 
ler Corporation’s Master Technicians’ 
Service Conference. So important is this 
educational material that workbooks and 
textbooks recommended for school use by 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation are being revised to include the 
MTSC materials as part of the courses. 


The program is gaining momentum al- 
most daily. Thus far, schools in 36 Cali- 
fornia cities are using the MTSC kits. 
which they obtain through local Plymouth 
dealers. It seems to offer advantages for 
everyone concerned. 


For the student, there is the opportunity 
of studying the latest and most accurate 
information available under the most 
modern methods of instruction, plus the 
chance for part-time work with a dealer- 
ship while studying, and with the definite 
possibility that his relationship with the 
dealer may pave the way to a job after 
graduation. School officials find the courses 
so adaptable that they may be used effec- 
tively under many different conditions. 
The participating dealer finds himself en- 
gaged in a sound public relations program. 


* * * 


@ Courses in occupations now enroll 
more high school students than solid geom- 
etry or trigonometry or German or journal- 
ism or office practice or retailing or 
salesmanship and advertising or economic 
geography or consumer education. 


Occupations are taught in every state 
except Nevada. More than 5000 students 
are enrolled in occupations courses in Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, . New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, and Texas. Total enrollment for the 
United States exceeds 150,000. 


Further details may be found in the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States 1948-50 recently released by the U.S. 
Office of Education—-New York University 
School of Education. 
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Current Research in 
Agricultural Education 


The AVA has encouraged research in 
agricultural education through the author- 
ization of a committee which serves to 
stimulate and coordinate cooperative re- 
search. Each of the 4 geographical regions 
assigns a member to the committee and two 
representatives at large are designated by 
the agricultural division of the AVA. Cur- 
rent members are G. F. Ekstrom, Chairman; 
Henry S. Brunner, J. B. Kirkland, Henry 
W. Kitts, Leo Knuti, and H. B. Swanson, 
ex Officio. 


The research committee cooperates with 
the program committee of the division in 
arranging for a session on research at the 
annual conventions. It collects data on 
completed studies which are printed and 
distributed with the cooperation of the 
Agricultural Education Service in the U.S. 
Office of Education. Summaries on 1311 
studies were included in the reports is- 
sued as of June, 1950. Reports on studies 
in progress are compiled each year for 
publication in the Agricultural Education 
Magazine. A series of 12 interpretative 


articles on research in different phases of 
agricultural education is being carried on 
in the current volume of the magazine. 


Some financial assistance has been pro- 
vided by the AVA for supporting research 
in agricultural education. A nationwide 
study of. institutional on-farm training, 
which was undertaken two years ago, has 
just been made available by the AVA. It 
includes detailed analyses of veterans’ prog- 
ress toward establishment in farming and 
in community life, veterans’ reactions to 
the institutional-on-farm training program, 
and its implications for future programs in 
agricultural education. 


Members of the special committee re- 
sponsible for this report, Education of 
Veterans in Farming, are E. R. Hoskins, 
Chairman; J. B. Kirkland, R. L. Hayward, 


@ While members of the nation’s Con- 
gress are at home, many vocational teach- 
ers and officials are taking advantage of the 
opportunity to acquaint them with the fine 
programs of vocational education that are 
now in operation. 


Our national lawmakers are usually very 
anxious to learn about developments in the 
vocational field since this helps them to 
deal more effectively with legislative matters 
involving this phase of education—which 
is so vital to the security and well being 
of the nation. 


@ Vocational educators in Alabama, 
pleased with the JourNAL’s plan to salute 
their program of vocational education in 
the September, 1952 issue, launched a fine 
publicity campaign for the feature. 


Their U. S. Senator Hill talked about it 
on one of his weekly, state-wide broadcasts. 
A newspaper syndicate sent out a feature 
on it for wide circulation. And 1,000 addi- 
tional copies of the issue were ordered for 
distribution to persons who are not on the 
JourNAL mailing list. 


Nice going, Alabama! 


W. H. Martin, H. M. Hamlin, R. f£, 
Naugher, Consultant; and Mark Nichols, 
ex officio. 

Each region has a research committee 
ordinarily composed of one or more repre. 
sentatives from each of the different states, 
Plans for coordinating research within the 
regions and for cooperating in national 
undertakings are discussed at the annual 
regional conferences. Standing committees 
are appointed to facilitate the planning of 
cooperative studies in designated areas, 
Special conferences on research are held in 
some regions. In the Central Region, a 
workshop type of research conference has 
been held for several years. The location 
of such workshops is rotated among teacher 
training institutions within the region. 


All states in the North Atlantic Region 
are cooperating in a study of participating 
experiences in teaching. Instruments have 
been developed in critic teacher workshops 
for gathering data. Other studies in this 
region include a follow-up study of state 
farmers, and an analysis of the supervisor's 
job and the teacher’s job. 


The Central Region has sponsored a 
regional study of on-farm training, paral. 
lel to the national study. A report of the 
study has just been released under the 
title, Central Regional Conference on Re- 
search in Agricultural Education. 


An occupational study of American 
farmers has been conducted for several 
years in the Western Region. In addition, 
a cooperative study on the prediction of 
success in teaching is under way. 


At each regional conference of the south- 
ern states the research committee meets 
and formulates a program for the ensuing 
year. The program is then presented to 
the conference for adoption. During the 
past year each state in the region estab- 
lished a research committee composed of 
one teacher from each supervising district, 
a supervisor, and a teacher trainer. The 
organization of these state research com- 
mittees has brought about an_ increased 
interest in research at the local, district, 
and state level. 


New Defense 
Manpower Policy 
Announced 


To direct attention to the need for in- 
creasing the opportunities of employment 
to the handicapped, Defense Mobilizer 
Henry H. Fowler has issued Defense Man- 
power Policy 9. It is designed to stimulate 
voluntary action by management, labor 
and government in modifying restrictions 
which unnecessarily limit the employment 
of the handicapped. 


In announcing Policy 9, Mr. Fowler said 
it was recommended by the National Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee 
and developed by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization Task Force. 

“Providing the opportunity for handi- 
capped individuals to contribute to mobi- 
lization programs and to become economi- 
cally independent,” Mr. Fowler said, “is an 
important aspect of our national defense, 
both for present and future needs.” 
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FHA Honors Mrs. Dudley Hughes 


Mrs. Dudley M. Hughes, widow of Con- 
gressman Hughes of the Smith-Hughes Act 
that introduced vocational education as a 
part of the American education program, 
was recently made an honorary member of 
the Future Homemakers of America. 


Mrs. Hughes, who lives in her quaint 
plantation home, Magnolia Farm, at Dan- 
ville, Georgia, will be 100 years old in 
1954. It was she who urged her husband 
not to leave homemaking education out of 
the Smith-Hughes Act. 


The national FHA took appreciative cog- 
nizance of this service at its meeting at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, last summer, and 
sent by the Georgia delegation the golden 
rose of honorary membership to her. It 
was presented by DeLoyce Strickland, Geor- 
gia Future Homemaker president, at in- 
formal ceremonies in Danville. 


Accompanying the letter was a beauti- 
fully worded letter of appreciation from 
Edna Amidon, Chief of Homemaking Serv- 
ices in the U.S. Office of Education. 


Mrs. Hughes, who has known 9 presi- 
dents, has in her farm home momentoes of 
her travels with the late Congressman to 
many places of the world. They went to 
Panama where he was sent by Congress to 
inspect the completed canal. There they 
met the men who became famous for their 
engineering and medical achievements in 
the work of the canal project. 


Mrs. Hughes takes a lively interest still 
in the work of the vocational education 
services throughout the nation. She is a 
special friend of the Danville chapter of 
the Future Homemakers. She has been a 
community builder, and had a big part in 
the erection of two churches. She started a 
Sunday School, and helped the children 
raise money for their literature. Each 
scholar brought an egg, and answered the 
roll call by saying, “Present with an egg.” 
Congressman Hughes bought the eggs. 


Georgia’s Governor Talmadge has re- 
cently appointed a Commission to study 
the possibilities of establishing a suitable 
memorial to the late Congressman for his 
valiant work in behalf of vocational edu- 
cation. It may be built on land that Mrs. 


Hughes has offered near her own planta- 
tion. 


New Atlas Scholarship 


A new scholarship for Michigan high 
school seniors wishing to pursue studies in 
industrial arts at Western Michigan Col- 
lege has just been made possible through a 
grant from the Atlas Press Company of 
Kalamazoo, according to Dr. John L. Feirer, 
head of the industrial arts department at 
Western, 


The tool making firm will honor two 
students each year, presenting them with 
a scholarship having a total value of $500. 
Of this they will each receive $200 the 
first year and $100 each of three remaining 
years, as long as they maintain a success- 


= program in the industrial arts depart- 
ent. 
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THE JOURNAL 
GOES TO SCOTLAND 


James Ferguson, Director of Technical Ed- 
ucation in Scotland, joined the AVA re- 
cently for 1953, 1954, and 1955. In 
addition, Mr. Ferguson subscribed to the 
Journal for 1956 and 1957 and ordered a 
long list of AVA publications. 


Mr. Ferguson’s transactions with the AVA 
were taken care of in the AVA Washington 
office by an American friend of his, Norman 
Burns of the U. S. Department of State. 


In acknowledging receipt of a letter of 
welcome from AVA‘s Executive Secretary Dr. 
M. D. Mobley, Mr. Ferguson said: 


‘Your letter to me made the day brighter! 
It was kind of you to write as you did and 
| shall look forward to receiving your 
Journal and the publications which my 
friend, Norman Burns paid for on my 
behalf. 

“| spent a delightful time in your country 
last year, and | am looking forward to 
returning some time. If you or any of your 
colleagues visit Scotland, a warm welcome 
awaits you—at my home and in our tech- 
nical and trade colleges. 


“I shall be most happy to show you or 
your friends my country and anything that 
will interest you professionally.”“—J. Fer- 
guson, H. M. Staff Inspector for Technical 
Education, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 











@ Veterans training under the Korean 
GI Bill will get their GI allowance checks 
from the date they started class, even 
though there’s been an unavoidable delay 
by the States in approving schools. 


VA has authorized its regional offices to 
back-date school approvals, when they are 
finally received from the state agencies 
responsible for making them. 


The retroactive approvals may go back 
either to August 20, 1952, the date the 
new GI training program became effective, 
or to the date when the veterans enrolled 
in class—whichever came later. 


In that way, veteran-students may be 
paid for all the time they spent in the 
classroom—so long as it was after August 
20—and not just from the date the State 
approved their school. 


State approval of a school is a “must” 
under the Korean GI Bill. The law states 
that veterans may not receive GI education 
and training allowances for any period 
during which the school was not approved. 


In many instances throughout the nation, 
however, the flood of fall enrollments 
came about before the state agencies had 
a chance to act. The result was that large 
numbers of veterans started classes in 
schools that had not been approved. 


By authorizing retroactive approvals, VA 
has wiped out the threat of payless periods 
of training for these veterans. 

VA emphasized that even though a vet- 
eran may be entitled to retroactive pay- 
ments, he can’t get his money until after 
the state has approved his school. But 
when he does get it, the check will cover 
all the time he’s been in training after 
August 20. 

There are two provisos in VA’s action. 
First, the state agency must check on the 
school no later than December 1. And 
second, the Agency must determine whether 
the school met all the standards of train- 
ing set up in the law, and must certify 
this fact to the VA. 


Deloyce Strickland, FHA President in Georgia, pins the Golden Rose of national honor- 
ary membership in the Future Homemakers of America on the shoulder of Mrs. Dudley 


M. Hughes, widow of Congressman Hughes of Smith-Hughes fame. 
her husband to include homemaking education in the bill. 


Mrs. Hughes urged 
Looking on are Mary Beth 


Lewis, Georgia Assistant State Supervisor of Homemaking Education, and Miss Henrietta 


Hughes, daughter of Mrs. Hughes. 


Mrs. Hughes will be 100 years old in 1954. 
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Testing For Vocational 

Competency In 

Business Education 
(Continued from page 18) 

The potential value of a series of 
vocational business tests was clearly 
demonstrated during the first year 
the testing service was offered, and 
plans were immediately made to 
carry on the service and improve 
upon it. Much progress has been 
made in the 14 years since the tests 
were first given. The test series has 
undergone a number of revisions re- 
sulting in many improvements in the 
tests themselves as well as in the 


procedures for administering and 
scoring. 


The gradual growth of the testing 
program during the past 14 years is 
clearly indicated by a comparison of 
the results of the years 1937 and 1951. 
Not only are many more examinees 
interested in taking the tests, but 
over twice as many taking the tests 
are qualifying for proficiency cer- 
certificates. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN 
DEVELOPING SERIES OF VALID 
AND RELIABLE TESTS 


The educational and vocational 
goals of a test series of this type, while 
allied and related, are not identical. 
The educational goal is to develop a 
series of tests that will describe the 
extent to which students have ac- 
quired knowledges, skills, and under- 
standings in certain subject matter 
areas. The vocational goal is to pre- 
dict the probable success of appli- 
cants in office jobs. Although these 
goals overlap, they are not identical, 
and persons administering or taking 
the tests should recognize that there 
are factors involved in job success 
that cannot be measured by the tests. 


Success on the job frequently de- 
pends on factors impossible to pre- 
dict by tests; factors such as remain- 
ing after hours to complete impor- 
tant work, the ability to get along 
with the supervisor, or a willingness 
to work with other members of the 
office. 


The tests cannot predict that the 
person with the highest score is the 
best choice for a particular job. They 
are sufficiently valid for most screen- 
ing purposes, however. 


Several research studies have been 
completed on various aspects of the 
test series in an effort to improve 
them. Dr. Herbert A. Hamilton, 
Dean of Administration, Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute, recently com- 
pleted “Relationship of Success in 
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Beginning General Clerical Occupa- 
tions to Achievement in the Informa- 
tional and Skill Aspects of the Gen- 
eral Office Clerical Division of the 


National Business Entrance Test 
Series.” 


This study won the 11th Annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award: for 
outstanding research in business edu- 
cation in 1951. 


The Psychological Corporation, 
well known test specialists, made a 
careful analysis of the 1950 test series. 
Their findings and recommendations 
were carefully considered by the 
Joint Committee on Tests in devel- 
oping the new revised 1420 series of 


the Official Test Center Testing Se- 


ries which were used during April, 
May, and June in all official test 
centers. 


Testing for vocational compete ney 
in business education is contributing 
to the improvement of instruction in 
business education classrooms across 
the nation. 


Carefully prepared tests provide 
employers with a valid and reliable 
means of selecting the best possible 
candidates from the available supply 
of office workers. 


In some respects, the tests serve 
best as a motive-incentive device to 
spur students to higher accomplish- 
ments. This helps the nation in its 
needs for well-trained office workers, 





——————— 
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Typical oscillograph of exploring-coil voltage, nor- 
mal excitation, full-load. 


The exploring coil is isolated from the 
armature circuit electrically, but is sub- 
ject to the same flux as the armature 
winding. Only one side of the exploring coil 
is in a conventional armature slot. The 
other side lies in a special groove in the 
armature shaft and this side of the coil is 
not in the flux path. In effect, the explor- 
ing coil gives a true indication of a single 
conductor cutting the flux of the machine. 


a 








gives YOU 


a complete oscillograph 


for d-¢ machines 


Professer F. Wahler of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. says: 

“The spontaneous enthusiasm shown by 
students using this exploring-coil generator 
to study armature reaction, proves that 
it is a ‘must’ for all electrical machinery 
laboratories.”’ 


; General Electric Company, Section 687-71 | 
Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


Please send me bulletin GEC-747 on the 
Exploring-Coil Generator. 


( Planning an immediate project 
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Arizona Vocational Teachers 
Hear Hughes Aircraft Expert 


Svend Pederson, Director of Training 
for the Hughes Aircraft Corporation in 
Tucson addressed the Arizona Vocational 
Association’s Convention on November 7 
in Phoenix. 

Mr. Pederson, who has had many years 
of experience in setting up industrial train- 
ing programs in the Far East, described 
some of the developments at the Tucson 
plant, and the plant’s effect on the econ- 
omy and growth of Arizonaa. His topic, 
Training for Vocations Here and Abroad 
gave new insight into the industrial train- 
ing programs in England, Denmark, and 
India as compared with the United States. 

The new director of the Phoenix Tech- 
nical School, Louis A. McElroy, discussed 
some of the problems he has encountered 
during his 25 years in vocational educa- 
tion. 

John Bowen, a senior student at the 
technical school, used a newly completed 
television board to illustrate how easy it 
is to understand television. 

M. R. Eppert, Chairman of the Working 
with Industry Committee, reported on the 
results of industrial organizations’ partici- 
pation in vocational programs. Mrs. Ruth 
Bok, chairman of the field trip group, 
named some places the teachers might visit 
the following month. Pat Lebs, chairman 
of the Free Teaching Materials Committee, 
displayed samples of available free teaching 
aids and discussed their posible uses. 

The following sectional meetings were 
held before the general session: 

Industrial arts, H. O. Bjerg presiding; 
trades and industry, Russell Talbott pre- 
siding; agricultural education, Bill Hend- 
trix presiding; business and distributive 
education, Ray Shortridge presiding; Eng- 
lish and social studies, Van D. Clark pre- 
siding. 

At the general session Herb Zeitlin, I'res- 
ident, was assisted by Louis Bazzetta, 
President-elect, Janice Jenkins, Treasurer, 
and Mary B. Watson, Secretary. 

This convention was planned as a part 
of the Arizona Education Association 
meeting. 

* * * 


@ In the program booklet for the 6th 
Annual Convention of the Minnesota Vo- 
cational Association, held in St. Paul, 
October 23 and 24, AVA President Harry 
C. Schmid was honored by MVA officers 
and members. 

Mr. Schmid’s associates paid tribute to 
his service as Minnesota’s State Director of 
Vocational Education since 1940 as well 
as his leadership as AVA President for 
1952. They said, in part: 

“We gratefully acknowledge his valued 
leadership and pay tribute to him for the 
achievement and prestige that he has 
earned for his work in the vocational edu- 


cation movement in Minnesota and the 
Nation.” 


New MVA officers are Harold M. Lehto, 
President; Clifford Luke, Vice President; 


and A. Donald Beattie, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
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\// NEWS and NOTES 


@ Three hundred Ohio vocational edu- 
cators heard Charles F. Kettering, former 
Director of Research for General Motors 
Corporation, speak at the annual banquet 
of the Ohio Vocational Association Con- 
vention held in Columbus on October 3. 
Mr. Kettering applauded the efforts of 
vocational educators in Ohio and said: 

“It’s my kind of education. In my 
organization I wasn’t interested in whether 
or not a man had a college degree, but 
in what he had learned.” 

New officers elected were: Mrs. Alice 
Keuster, President; Mary Spiker, Vice 
President; and Ralph Woodin, Executive 
Secretary. 

* * * 

@ ‘The 1952 annual meeting of the 
Vermont Vocational Association was 
held in Burlington October 10. 

Divisional meetings convened in_ the 
morning under the direction of the vice 
presidents. The general session was held 
during the annual luncheon at which Dr. 
R. W. Gregory, Assistant to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, was the main 
speaker. President Henry L. Doll was in 
charge. 

New officers elected were: Racheal Dix, 
President; and Henry L. Doll, Secretary 
Treasurer; Vice Presidents are as follows: 
Charles Clark, Trade and Industry; Fred 
Alexander, Distributive Education; Henry 
Ross, Agriculture; Peter Mallet, Guidance; 
Frederick Miller, Industrial Arts; and 
Elaine Plumley, Home Economics. 


FFA SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 


The Alpha Gamma Rho Fraternity has 
announced an annual $200 scholarship 
award for FFA boys. 

State supervisors of agricultural educa- 
tion and FFA executive secretaries. ..will 
each be able to nominate one outstanding 
FFA boy as candidate for the award an- 
nually. Candidates’ project books, high 
school records, and other data will serve as 
the basis for selection. 


For further information, write to Sleeter 
Bull, Alpha Gamma Rho Secretary, 706 
Michigan Ave., Urbana, Mlinois, for official 
announcement of the award. 


* * * 


@ Under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Home Economies Association, the 
following persons appeared before the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in Washington, D. C., 
on October 28 to request increased federal 
monies for vocational home economics edu- 
cation: Mrs. Ella MacNaughton, Staff 
Member, AHEA Headquarters; Julia Wat- 
kins, Supervisor of Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Montgomery County, 
Rockville, Md.; Mrs. Frances Bass Taylor, 
Hampton, Va., former homemaking teacher 
and City Supervisor in Virginia; and 
Flemmie Kittrell, former North Carolina 
teacher and Supervisor who is currently 
Dean of Home Economics at Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C. 


Mildred Horton, AHEA Executive Sec- 
retary, and Mrs. MacNaughton are working 
very closely with the Executive Secretary 
of the American Vocational Association in 
efforts to obtain the full George-Barden 
appropriation for vocational education. 


AVA officials are proud of the fact that 
the Washington representatives of these 2 
important organizations are working so 
harmoniously in efforts to improve and 
expand the nation’s program of vocational 
education in home economics. 


Harry C. Schmid, Minnesota State Director of Vocational Education and 1952 AVA 
President (I.), and Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, U. S. Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education (center), were featured speakers at the 1952 Convention of the Minnesota 
Vocational Association at which William Krause, President of the MVA (r.), officiated. 
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The Joint Safety Committee of 
the American Vocational Association and 
the National Safety Council met at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago, October 20 
and 21. AWVAs members in attendance 
were. Roy Fairbrother, Chairman; Frances 
Champion, S. L. Horst, Fred Schmid, Jr., 
and Roy R. Van Duzee. NSC members 
present were Gordon C. Graham, Irene L. 
Muntz, Charles Rust, T. A. Erickson, W. D. 
Merrifield, and Wayne P. Hughes, Secre- 
tary. 


Harry C. Schmid, DeWitt Hunt, and 
Robert Kozelka attended as guests. 


As AVA President, Mr. Schmid discussed 
the interest of the Association in safety 
and its wholehearted support of the Joint 
Committee. He also announced AVA’s 
approval of a 3-year term for its repre- 
sentatives on the Committee. 

Plans were made for committee activ- 
ities and programs were established for 
the 1953 AVA Convention and the 1953 
Safety Congress. 


@ The AVA acknowledges with sincere 
thanks a recent gift of $25 from the Beta 
Chapter of Iota Lambda Sigma Fraternity 
at the University of Tennessee. 


* * * 


@ Hugh Kent Cassell, Division Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Augusta County, Vir- 
ginia, was featured speaker at the 1952 
Convention of the Virginia Vocational 
Association, held in Richmond, October 
24. Mr. Cassell was introduced by Frank B. 
Cale, Virginia State Director of Vocational 
Education. The meeting was under the 
direction of Mrs. W. L. Tucker, President. 

Speakers at divisional meetings included 
Dr. R. Lee Hornbake, Professor of Indus- 
trial Education at Maryland University 
and Editor for Industrial Arts, the AMER- 
ICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL; Dr. D. D. Les- 
senberry, Director of Business Education 
Courses, University of Pittsburgh; and Dr. 
Davis T. Rowlands, Associate Professor of 
Finance at the Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


@ With Blueprint for a Functional Pro- 
gram as a topic, Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA’s 
Executive Secretary, addressed the 1952 
Convention of the Old Dominion Voca- 
tional Association, held in Richmond, 
Virginia, October 24. 

W. W. Craighead of Richmond was in 
charge of the meeting. 


DE Contest 


High school students are invited to en- 
ter the 6th annual Selling as a Career 
Essay Contest, sponsored by the National 
Sales Executives. 


A grand prize of $1,000 and a free trip 
to Atlantic City, New Jersey, heads the 
list of awards for the best essays of 1,000 
words or less on “Selling as a Career.” 

Entries should be submitted on or be- 
fore April 1, 1953 to National Sales Execu- 
tives, 136 E. 57th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
Contest promotional pieces and additional 
information are also available from this 


address. 
* * * 


@ Activities of the Public Relations 
Committee of the D. C. Vocational Asso- 
ciation during the past year included 
movie presentations, a radio interview, and 
a window display of local vocational school 
offerings in a downtown department store. 

The Association announces that a repeat 
window display will be scheduled, featur- 
ing a “live” demonstration. 









Farmer of Tomorrow 


The premiere of a color motion picture, 
based on the Future: Farmers of America 
organization and produced by General 
Motors, was shown for the first time du ing 
the 1952 FFA Annual Convention, held in 
Kansas City, Mo., in October. 


Entitled Farmer of Tomorrow, the 26. 
minute film was made in the farming 
community around Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. It emphasizes the importance of 
the FFA in the lives of its 350,000-odd 
members. 


Requests for showings should be directed 
to the General Motors Public Relations 
Film Section, 3044 W. Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


* * *# 


@ The 37th Annual Professional Con- 
ference for directors, supervisors, princi- 
pals and heads of departments of vocational 
and practical arts education and guidance 
was held at the Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid, New York, October 12-15. 


Gerald B. Leighbody, New York State 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, presided over the first general 
meeting. 

Other participants in general meetings 
included Dr. Arthur K. Getman, retired 
New York State Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education; and Maximillian 
Komow, President of the New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts Association. 


Section meetings convened and _ closed 
with sessions on summaries and _ recom- 
mendations under the direction of the fol- 
lowing: Dorothy S. Lawson, Homemaking 
Education; William N. Fenninger, Trade 
and Technical Education; Nelson J. Mur- 
bach, Adult Vocational-Industrial Educa- 
tion; Roy G. Fales, Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion; and E. Everett Woodman, Guidance 
Services. 

* * * 





Ag Research Report 
Now Available 


The first nation-wide report of 
the _ institutional-on-farm training 
program for veterans will be 
available December 1. Prepared 
by a special research committee 
from the Agricultural Education 
Division of the AVA, the report 
represents the work of many AVA 
members throughout the country. 


Education of Veterans in Farm- 
ing, No. 5 in AVA’s research series, 
includes detailed analyses of vet- 
erans’ progress toward establish- 
ment in farming and in community 
‘life. Also covered are the veterans’ 
reactions to the training offered 
and the program’s implications for 
future educational opportunities in 
agriculture. 


Order your copy now! 
96 pages, 75c 
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Louis A. McEl- 
roy, former As- 
sistant Principal of 
the Emily Griffith 
Opportunity School 
in Denver, Colo- 
rado, and past 
president of the 
Colorado Vocation- 
al Association, is 
now Director of 
the Phoenix Tech- 
nical School, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. The 
Phoenix school is 
considered one of 
the largest agricul- 
tural, distributive 
education, and 
trade and industrial education units in the 
southwest. 


Mr. McElroy, a graduate of Colorado 
A & M and Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has served as an apprentice, 
journeyman, teacher, coordinator and 
school administrator in his 30 years of 
experience. He has been an AVA member 
for 15 years. 

* +. * 


@ Mildred Riedsel has assumed her 
duties as Head of the Department of Home 
Economics at the University of North Da- 
kota, succeeding Tilda Natwick who re- 
tired recently after 25 years on the staff. 
Miss Riedesel came to North Dakota from 
Florida State University in Tallahassee, 
where she was a member of the food and 
nutrition department. Previously, she 
served on the faculty of the School of 
Home Economics at Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, and at the University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. She has also had vocational 
home economics teaching experience. 


Miss Riedesel will head the program for 
training vocational home economics teach- 
ers at the University. 


* * * 


@® Harold G. Wilson, Kentucky State 
D-rector of Industrial and Distributive Edu- 
cation has returned from a trip to England 
where he visited 3 technical institutes. 


@ Robert D. Dolley of Coral Gables, 
Florida, has left for Jidda where he will 
serve as Chief of the Education program 
of the Point 4 Mission to Saudi Arabia. 


Mr. Dolley had a previous overseas as- 
signment when he served as Chief of the 
U. S. Education mission to Panama as 
Special Representative of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. He has also served 
as Assistant Superintendent of Education 
in Dade County, Florida; Florida State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation; and Director of Vocational Train- 


ing in the secondary schools of Duval 
County. 
* * + 


@ James D. Mathisen, former member 
of the University of North Dakota faculty, 
was appointed North Dakota State Super- 
gh Guidance Services, effective August 

» 1994. 
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$7000 HIGH SCHOOL 
AWARD PROGRAM 


The Rules and Conditions booklet for 
the $7000 Arc Welding Award Program 
for high school students on farms and 
ranches is now available from the Lincoln 
Foundation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 

This is the third program sponsored by 
the Foundation for high school students 
to encourage them to study how arc weld- 
ing can contribute to better farm operation 
and maintenance. The program stimulates 
interest in farm shop work, and especially 
in farm welding. 

One hundred cash awards totalling $5000 
are offered to students for the best de- 
scriptions of how arc welding is or can be 
used in making and repairing farm equip- 
ment and tools. Awards are to individual 
students or a group of students. Both 
home and class projects are eligible. 


William B. Haw- 
ley, Michigan State 
Director of Voca- 
tional Education, 
returned recently 
from a trip to Ger- 
many where, as 
one of a group of 
American experts, 
he observed condi- 
tions in the new 
Germany as a guest 
of the German Fed- 
eral Government. 

A. E. Robinson, 
Louisiana State Di- 
rector of Vocation- 
al Education and 
Frank P. Johnston, 
New York State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education were also members of 
the study-tour group. 


* * * 


@ Ernest C. Jeppsen of Logan, Utah, 
has been appointed Chief of the Education 
and Training Staff, Near East and African 
Section for the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Jeppsen has been in the Republic of 
Panama for the past 5 years with the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, serving first 
as Chief of the Cooperative Educational 
Mission and later as Acting Point 4 Direc- 
tor of the entire program of technical co- 
operation in Panama. He is on leave of 
absence from the Utah State Agricultural 
College where he was Chairman of the 
Division of Technology in the School of 
Engineering and Technology. 


* * * 


@ During the past month, the following 
were among visitors to the AVA Washing- 
ton office: R. C. Stucker, Asheville, N. C., 
W. Douglas Mills, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank C. Moore, Cleveland, O.; 
Charles W. Sylvester, Baltimore, Md.; 
George H. King, Athens, Ga.; C. H. Boyd, 
Washington, D. C., and Robert J. Volland, 
Washington, D. C. 





CHARLES F. BAUDER 

Charles F. Bau- 
der, who retired 
last July after 10 
years of service as 
Director of Voca- 
tional Education 
in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, died 
in Germantown 
Hospital on Octo- 
ber 14. He was 66. 

Mr. Bauder had 
been associated 
with the Philadel- 

hia public schools 
or 30 years. He 
was a founder of 
the Philadelphia 
Advisory Council 
for Vocational Education, which consisted 
of industrialists, merchants, and educators. 
He was also instrumental in the success of 
the war production training program in 
his city. 

Previous to his appointment as Director 
of Vocational Education, Mr. Bauder served 
successfully as Philadelphia Director of 
Industrial Arts and Director of Voca- 
tional Industrial Education. He played a 
prominent role in making Philadelphia’s 
vocational training program known as out- 
standing. 

* * * 

@ Edward Smith, who began teaching 
in 1917 at the Crockett, Tennessee, Tech- 
nical High School, was honored by his 
state associates last spring for 35 years of 
service to vocational education. 

For the longest record of continuous 
service in Tennessee, Mr. Smith was feted 
and presented with a watch. W. A. Seeley, 
Tennessee State Supervisor of Trade and 


Industrial Education, made the presenta- 
tion address. 





did you know 
that..... 


the AVA membership year 


begins each December, 
but... 


the JOURNAL subscription 
year begins in January. 


Therefore, if your ‘53 dues 
have not been paid before 
December 15, 1952, your 
name will not be included 
on the January mailing list. 


Subsidiary mailings go out 


to those who join late, but 
why wait? 


JOIN NOW 
FOR ‘53! 
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inten Educator Eneyelopedi 
TO SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES & HOMES. 
SUBSTANTIAL INCOME FOR A MAN OR WOMAN. (YOU COME 
UNDER FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY, T00) PLEASANT WORK 
FULL OR PART TIME. FREE LITERATURE. WRITE TO DEPT. 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR * “MERE S'S Aol 





A New Group Craft Medium 


all 


ez =| 
Here’s the new medium for 


group instruction. Ideal for 
self expression. Makes many 
useful gifts from inexpensive dime store glass- 
ware. Miracle etching cream etches designs 
on glass in just 3 minutes. Handy kits of materials fron 
$1.35 to $2.89. At your dealer free folders avail. or write 
ETCHALL, INC., COLUMBIA 10, MO. 








America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathereraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


from Beginners’ Kits of 
projects, to supplies and 
leathers for Savenced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


materials, moderately-priced tool- 
oe calfskin, etc., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
forFREE  Oor established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 24()4 Chicago 24, Ill. 

















PLASTICS 
and Supplies 


Schools in every state of the Na- 
tion use us as their principal source 
of supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics 
field. Write for free list of plas- 
tics, materials, and supplies. Our 
prices are lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louis 7, Mo. 























“OLIVER” Belt Sander 





For better training and smoother work this 
low priced Belt Sander fills a distinct need 
in school shops. Sands stock up to 46" x 
26"". Write for Bulletin 298. 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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1952 AFA Awards recipients, I. to r.: Ovid Butler, Governor Herman E. Talmadge, U. S. 
Representative Watt Abbitt (who presented the awards); H. C. Fetterolf, AVA’s 1951 
President; W. S. Rosecrans, and Ernest L. Kurth. Awards were presented on October 15. 


GOVERNOR TALMADGE; H. C. FETTEROLF 
HONORED FOR CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The 1952 American Forestry Association’s 
Conservation Awards were presented at the 
AFA Annual Banquet on October 13 to 5 
men (shown above) for outstanding work 
in furthering perpetuation of America’s re- 
newable resources. 

The 5 winners and the particular phase 
of conservation in which their accomplish- 
ments were judged as top-flight include: 


’W. S. Rosecrans, Chairman of the Los An- 


geles, California, Board of Forestry, public 
service; Governor Herman E. Talmadge of 
Georgia, public service; Ovid Butler, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, editor-writer-forester, ed- 


ucation; H. C. Fetterolf, Pennsylvania State 
Chief of Agricultural Education and AVA’s 
1951 President, education; and Ernest L. 
Kurth, President of the Angelina County 
Lumber Company, Keltys, and Southland 
Paper Mills, Herty, Texas, industry. 


Walnut plaques, presented to the men in 
honor of their achievements by U. S. Rep- 
resentative from Virginia Watkins M. 
Abbitt, are inscribed: 


“In recognition of outstanding service in 
the conservation of American Resources of 
soil, water, and forests.” 
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Merry Christmas, 


Happy New Year, AVA! 


It is good to have the opportunity to acknowledge 
the cooperation, interest, and help of AVA mem- 
bers far and wide at this special season. 


May the spirit of Christmas bring to each one of 


you happiness, success, and a glad new year of peace 
on earth, good will toward men. 


Your AVA Washington Office Staff 


i 
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PAMPHLETS 


The National Apprenticeship Program. 
Bureau of Apprenticeship U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., 1952. 
30 pages, free. Copies available from re- 
gional as well as the Washington office. 


dll 


* * * 


Precision—A Measure of Progress. De- 
partment of Public Relations, General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Mich., 1952. 63 pages, 


free. 
* * * 


Westinghouse Sound Films, 1951. West- 


inghouse Electric Corporation, 511 Wood 
$t., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 72 pages, free. 
* * * 


Television in Education. American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C., 1952. 35 


pages. 


Right on the Line, an up-to-date wash- 
day manual. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany, 105 Hudson St., Jersey City 2, N. J. 


* * * 


Training Sheet Metal Men of the Future 
with Niagara Machines & Tools, Niagara 
Machine & Tool Works, 637-697 North- 
land Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. Free. 


* * * 


Modeling with Permoplast and Amaca 
Craft Clays. American Art Clay Co., 4717 
W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind. 16 
pages, 25 cents. 

* ¢ @ 


Road Maps of Industry. National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 247 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

These informative charts, published dur- 
ing the school year are sent without charge 
to high school teachers, staff members of 
teachers colleges, and high school and col- 
lege administrators. Requests should be 
sent to the above address. 


* * * 


The Teacher and His Money, by Sidney 
§. Ross. Send a 3-cent stamp to the Sid- 
ney S. Ross Co., 3070 Hull Ave., New York 
67, N. Y., for this reprint from the Journal 
of Education. 

* * * 


A Guide to Audio Visual Materials in 
Industrial and Labor Relations, by J. J. 
Jehring. New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., 1952. 56 pages, free 
to NYS residents; 25 cents each on out-of- 
state orders. 

* * * 

Consumer Credit Facts for You, by Jay 
L. Otis. Bureau of Business Research, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O., 
1952. 32 pages, 10 cents. Copies available 
from Household Finance Corporation, Con- 
sumer Education Department, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago .11, Ill. 


How to Plan a School Workshop, Book- 
let AD 596, Delta Power Tool Division, 
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Rockwell Mfg. Co., 400 N. Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 40 pages, free. 
* * * 

The 6 R’s U. S. Office of Education, 1952. 
For sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 12 pages, 10 cents. 

This new picture booklet as well as its 
companion (They Can’t Wait—1l0 cents) 
will be useful in letting the public know 
the needs of its schools. 


* * * 


BOOKS 


Central Regional Conference on Research 
in Agricultural Education. The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Inc., Danville, IIl., 
1952. 92 pages. 

This report of the cooperative study of 
institutional on farm training in the cen- 
tral region is a summary of findings in 


11 states. 
* *« * 


Principles of Electricity, by Wendell H. 
Cornetet. McKnight & McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., 1952. 341 pages. 

Information concerning fundamental 
electrical phenomena is presented in this 
textbook for basic courses in secondary 


schools. 
7 * * 


UHF Practices and Principles, by Allan 
Lytel. John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 
Canal St., New York 13, N. Y., 1952. 390 
pages, $6.60. 

This book offers logical sequence in ex- 
plaining ultra-high frequency concepts from 
their very beginning to their use in com- 
plete equipment. 

* * * 


Practical Mathematics, by Claude Irwin 
Palmer and Samuel Fletcher Bibb. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1952. 769 pages, $4.50. 

New material suggested by students and 
teachers as well as new problems are in- 
cluded in this fourth edition. 


* * * 


60 Power Tools and How to Build Them. 
Popular Mechanics Company, 200 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago 11, Ill., 1952. 144 pages, 

2.50. 

A wide selection of power tools and 
attachments are offered in this newest addi- 
tion to the Craftsman’s Library of Popular 
Mechanics Press. 

* * * 


General Shop Electricity, by Dragoo & 
Porter. McKnight & McKnight, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., 1952. 119 pages, $1.25. 

Offered as a text for unit shops in elec- 
tricity and in general shop courses, this 
new publication is also organized for indi- 


vidual use. 
* . * 


20th Century Typewriting, by D. D. Les- 
senberry and T. James Crawford. South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1952. 340 pages. 

New features are offered in this sixth 
edition. They include direct dictation and 
production typing. 


Woodwork for the Beginner, by Franklin 
H. Gottshall. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 139 pages, $4.00. 

Thirty projects are offered by an expe- 
rienced craftsman. 


* * * 


Industrial and Vocational Arts Curricu- 
lum Guide. Dallas Independent School 
District, Dallas, Tex., 1952. 58 pages, $2.50. 

This bulletin is designed to give teachers 
in industrial arts a definite statement as 
to the nature and content of the various 
courses in this field. 


Education and American Civilization, by 
George S. Counts. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y., 1952. 491 pages, $3.75. 

This volume represents an effort by a 
noted educator to meet in the field of edu- 
cation the challenge of totalitarianism—an 
effort to develop a conception of American 
education which will support the values of 
a free society and express the full strength 
of America in her historical and world 
setting. 

* * * 


General Education in Action, by B. 
Lamar Johnson. American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1952. 409 pages, $5.00. 

This report of the 14-month study in 57 
California public junior colleges discusses 
courses and other activities specifically de- 
sgned to assist the student to achieve such 
objectives as exercising the responsibilities 
of democratic citizenship, sharing in a sat- 
isfactory home life, developing sound moral 
and spiritual values, expressing thoughts 
clearly and developing a balanced personal 
and social adjustment. 


The Challenge of Engineering’s Second 
100 Years, by C. L. McCuen. General Motors 
Corporation, 3044 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
2, Mich. 28 pages. 


This is a reprint of a talk given by Mr. 
McCuen, GM Vice President, at Michigan 
State College. Contributions of engineer- 
ing and research to America’s scientific and 
technical progress are discussed. 

* * * 


How to Prepare Training Manuals—A 
Guide in the Preparation of Written In- 
structional Materials, by Lynn A. Emerson, 
Bureau of Vocational Curriculum and In- 
dustrial Teacher Training, State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y., 1952. 350 pp. 
$4.50. 


Attention, State Officers! 


The AVA membership records for 1953 
and the JOURNAL mailing lists will be set up 
in accordance with field of service. 


It is therefore imperative for secretary- 
treasurers to list all names submitted on 
membership lists to the AVA office under 
one of the 13 official fields of service. These 
fields, as listed at the foot of membership 
forms, are as follows: agriculture, trades 
and industry, industrial arts, lay, home eco- 
nomics, distributive, business, students, con- 
tributing, guidance, rehabilitation, adminis- 
trators, and unclassified. 

It will conserve time and expense if state 
officers will also list each field of service on 
a separate page. 

Unless this procedure is followed it will 
not be possible for an accurate listing to be 
maintained. 

Your cooperation and help is very much 
appreciated.—ConsTANcE Morris, AVA Mem- 
bership Secretary. 
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AVA'S 
services 


bring 


state and national contacts 
increased prestige 
research and publications 
a monthly magazine 
legislative representation 


to vocational and industrial arts 


teachers. They’re planned for your 


professional advancement. 


If you are a member, you know what 
AVA means. 


and sign up a new member today! 


Tell your colleagues 


If you are not a member, AVA invites 
you to join for ‘53. You'll enjoy your 
membership in the nation’s only or- 
ganization that is exclusively dedi- 
cated to the promotion of vocational 


and industrial arts education. 


Let's make '53 
AVA's 
Biggest Year! 








From the 


Office of Education 


Muriel W. Brown, Consultant in Fam- 
ily Life Education, Home Economics 
Branch, left for Bonn, Germany, on No- 
vember 4, for six months’ assignment with 
the Department of State. Dr. Brown will 
work with a community organization move- 
ment developed as an outgrowth of her 
previous work in the field of health and 
human relations in post-war Germany. 


During the six months Dr. Brown is on 
leave from the Office of Education, Dr. 
Druzilla Kent, now on indefinite leave from 
the University of Tennessee, will work on 
an assignment with the Home Economics 
Branch. Dr. Kent served in a similar 
capacity in 1951. 

* * * 


Representatives of the Farm Bureau, 
the Grange, the Chamber of Commerce, 
educational associations, and just people, 
urged the Pennsylvania State Board for 
Vocational Education to strengthen the 
vocational education program at a board 
meeting in Harrisburg on November 14. 
Appearing at the invitation of its Executive 
Officer, the Board and members of the 
state staff heard reports praising the work 
and suggesting its improvement. Dr. 
Joseph R. Strobel, Edna Amidon, Walter 
Cooper, and W. T. Spanton will serve as 
consultants to the State Board on problems 
affecting the further development of the 
State’s program. 

* * * 


Provisions of the vocational education 
acts extend beyond the borders of the 
United States to the Territories of Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and 
the resulting programs sometimes experi- 
ence many of the developmental problems 
which characterize most vocational pro- 
grams. Recent developments affecting the 
vocational agriculture teacher education 
program in Hawaii suggested the need for 
a teacher-education consultant and Dr. 
H. B. Swanson, Assistant Chief of the Agri- 
cultural Education Branch was assigned to 
the Islands to conduct a review of the 
program and to initiate corrective action. 
Other program specialists within the Voca- 
tional Division will conduct reviews in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands at a 
later date. 

* * * 


It is not “business as usual’ in the Plans 
and Grants Branch while Ward Beard, the 
Assistant Director, is on sick leave. James 
Coxen is reviewing the state plan amend- 
ments and VRQ forms and will direct the 
work branch until Mr. Beard returns. 


* * * 


Louise Moore, of the Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Branch, is gathering in- 
formation about the work of women pion- 
eers in trade and industrial education for 
a short history of the achievements of these 
women which will be sponsored by the 
AVA Women’s Section, Industrial and 
Technical Education. The committee in 
charge feels that the professional adven- 
tures of these pioneers are of particular 
value to the younger women who have 
come into vocational work in recent years. 


* * * 


A target approach to practical nurse 
recruitment was the theme of the discus. 
sion of the sub-committee of the National 
Committee on Careers in Nursing, mecting 
in New York City, which was attended by 
Margaret F. Knapp, Office of Education 
Specialist for Practical Nurse Training. 


“If I Want To Be a Nurse, Which Should 
I Choose” is the title of a new folder on 
recruitment for students of practical and 
professional nursing. The folder will be 
ready for distribution by the National 
Committee on Careers in Nursing, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, New York, in a few 
weeks. A combination of information about 
practical and professional nursing in the 
same folder with emphasis on teammates 
indicates the growing importance of and 
the recognition of practical nursing. 


Instructors of food preparation and 
service will be interested in the new pub- 
lication prepared by the U. S. Public 
Health Service in cooperation with a num- 
ber of vocational education supervisors. 
The Instructor’s Guide, entitled Sanitary 
Food Service, contains organized instruc- 
tion sheets and helpful and amusing illus- 
trations. Edna Amidon, John Pope, and 
Louise Moore distributed 200 copies of 
this 308 page manual to state supervisors. 


The establishment of school lunch pro- 
grams, their authorization, organization, 
legal base and historical development are 
described in Bulletin No. 4, State Pro- 
visions for School Lunch Programs—Laws 
and Personnel just prepared and released 
by the Office of Education Inter-Divisional 
Committee on Nutrition and School Lunch. 
Edna P. Amidon, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, represented the Vocational Divi- 
sion in this new inter-divisional project. 


——-Practical Aids for-——- 


| Industrial Teachers 


Educational Department — AV-12 
| Plainfield, New Jersey 


| Please send items checked. Enclosed is proper amount. | 


| 
| WALKER-TURNER DIVISION 
| 


Set of 6 Stripfilms — $18.90. Cover all basic | 
operations on Drill Press, Jig Saw, Shaper, Band 
Saw, Circular Saw. 

Shop Planning Manual — $1.00 each. First of its | 
type. 48 pages, over 750 silhouettes of shop 
equipment. | 
Teaching Aids — FREE set. Comprehensive 4-page 
folders on care and use of individual power tools. | 
Machine Safety Charts — 10c per set. Each card | 


O 


a complete message. Helps keep students safety 
conscious. 

Student Plan Sheets — 50c per hundred. Two- 
page form for use by students to plan their own 
work. 

FREE CATALOG — Describes complete line of | 
Walker-Turner metal-cutting and woodworking 
machines. 
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EET THE WINNERS! 


—in DELTA'’S 
School Shop payout Contest | 


great 


‘THE GRAND PRIZE=— s1000 


WORTH OF DELTA POWER TOOLS FOR THE BEST SCHOOL 
SHOP LAYOUT OF ALL THOSE SUBMITTED... AWARDED TO 


ANTON M. 


SEVCIK 


Industrial Arts Teacher, El Campo High School, El Campo, Texas 
for a Senior High School General Shop 





AND DIVISION 


DIVISION 1 


Elementary Schools 
(7-8 Grades) 


FIRST PRIZE 
Armand G. Rehn, Newark, N. J. 


HONOR AWARDS 
Horace S. Rees, E! Monte, Cal. 
Otto E. Ursin, Moorehead, Minn. 
Arthur 0. Berry, Portland, Me. 
Delmar L. Cote, South Bend, Ind. 
John F. O'Neal, Phoenix, Ariz. 


DIVISION 4 


Senior High Schools 
(10-11-12 Grades) 


FIRST PRIZE 
Joseph Arnold Williams, Lovejoy, Ill, 


HONOR AWARDS 
Lawrence Cuba, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
David Peyton, Levitown, N. Y. 

2) S. M. Mutchmor, Winnipeg, Man. 
G. Edwin Shofner, Memphis, Tenn 


Special Honorable Mentions: 


WINNERS AS FOLLOWS: 


DIVISION 2 DIVISION 3 


High Schools 
(9-10-11-12 Grades) 


FIRST PRIZE 
E. H. Miller, Jal, New Mex. 


HONOR AWARDS 
Ray C. Stowell, Alameda. Cal. 
Ray Neugart, Myrtle Point, Ore. 
Ted D. Lane, Paxton, III. 
Darrel A. Vernon, Trotwood, Ohio 
Paul H. Kyburz, Lansing, Mich. 


DIVISION 5 
Technical High Schools, 
Vocational Schools 


FIRST PRIZE 
Edward Saks. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HONOR AWARDS 
Walter E. O'Jay, Hibbing, Minn. 


Julio Quinones Velez, Mayaquez, 
Puerto Rico 


Ralph H. Coulson, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Austin M. Cressman, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Frank E. Kennerty, Charleston, S. C. 


Junior High School 
(7-8-9 Grades) 


FIRST PRIZE 
Howard Sherman, Penfield, N. Y. 


HONOR AWARDS 


Alexander James Bannerman, Dart- 
mouth, Nova Scotia 


Charles Quinlan, Jr., Stratford, Conn. 
Dana A. Prouty, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Herbert Main, Marion, Idaho 

Thomas A. Smith, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


DIVISION 6 


Technical Institutes, 


(13-14 Grades) 


FIRST PRIZE 
G. Edwin Shofner, Memphis, Tenn. 


HONOR AWARDS 
Frank E. Tisdale, Manchester, N. H. 
G. Edwin Shofner, Memphis, Tenn. 
Alwin L. Toews, Arlington, Cal. 
Paul A. Gilman, Durham, N. H. 


Lt. Commander John G. Martin, 
USMS Kings Point, N. Y. 


John C. Edelmann, Baltimore, Md.; Ned Peyton, 


New York, N. Y.; Joseph Evancho, Indianapolis, Ind.; Conrad Gable, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





tional Education — 


Winners were selected by a panel of judges composed of five outstanding 
educators, nationally distinguished in the field of Industrial Arts and Voca- 





Dr. C. C. Caveny 

Dean, Chicago Campus 

University of Illinois 
Hans W. Schmidt 
Former Supervisor 
School Building Service 
State Dept. of Education 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Winners announced and prizes awarded concurrently with the A. V. A. 
Convention, Boston, November-December 1952. 


Dr. C. H. Groneman 
Head, Industrial Education 
Texas A & M College 


Dr. William W. Theissen 
Asst. Superintendent 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


Gilbert G. Weaver 

Director of Training 

Bureau of Vocational Curriculum 
State Education Dept., New York 
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A Contest to Stimulate Planning of More 
Efficient Layouts for School Shops 


In November, 1951, Delta Power Tools 
announced a School Shop Layout Contest 
under the title-theme ‘School Shops for 
Today and Tomorrow.” The contest opened 
November 1, en July 31, 1952. 
Its purpose was clear: To stimulate in- 
terest in and to generate thinking about 
modern and more efficient shop layouts— 
by men most intimately concerned with im- 
proved shop efficiency and best qualified to 
appraise shop needs. The contest was open 
only to schoo men—instructors, supervisors 
and administrators in Industrial Arts, In- 
dustrial and Vocational Education, and to 
graduate and under-graduate students at 
accredited teacher-training institutions. 
Winners were to be selected by a panel of 
five nationally known school authorities. 


A. V. A. Indorsement 


An instantaneous enthusiastic response 
greeted the contest announcement; and the 
A. V. A., keenly interested, arranged for 
awarding of the prizes at the association’s 
Convention at Boston in November, 1952. 


An Authoritative Report on 
Modern School Shop Plans 


In announcing this significant contest, 
Delta stated its purpose to make a vital 
contribution to improvement in shop plan- 
ning, and to assemble all the winning plans 
in book form as a service to school men 
throughout the world. These books are now 
in preparation—reserve your copy imme- 
diately. Use the coupon. 





DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION 


Rockwell cones" 


414P North Lexington Avenue « Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


O Please reserve for me a copy of the new Delta School Shop 
Planning Book—Containing prize-winning School Shop Layouts 


Name 





Position 
Address 


City Zone. 
~ oe 


School 




















